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NOTES 


Tue simple task of demolishing the Prime Minister's 
recent speech was neatly accomplished by Mr. Goschen 
in Edinburgh on Tuesday night. In proof of the conten- 
tion that Unionism had not gone back, he recalled the 
significant victories lately achieved in the Lothians, and 
noted that those had been most conspicuous where Home 
Rule was in the very forefront. The promise of a Parish 
Councils Bill this Session was simply astounding, in view 
of the pledges already given as to the measures to be dis- 
cussed in the course of the autumn sittings. On Disestab- 
lishment there was a note of menace which did not 
become a statesman; and, just as the Irish proprietors 
were told that unless they accepted the Land Bill it 
would be the worse for them, an attempt was made to 
intimidate Churchmen into surrender on Sir Charles 
Cameron’s terms. Why did the Prime Minister not say 
he would introduce the Bill and give it precedence? On 
those points he was silent; and, for the moment, the 
Welshman seemed to have got the better of the 
Scot. The Prime Minister appealed to the electors of 
Mid-Lothian to rise to ‘the high level of Imperial con- 
siderations’ ; and he wished he had addressed the nation 
instead of a faction. For there were many points of sur- 
pissing interest in all parts of the world whereon the 
British public desired enlightenment. 





One point alone seemed to concern the Prime Minister : 
how the Lords could be coerced into passing a Bill the 
country did not want. But the discussions of the present 
Session were not seed sown without a harvest, and he 
desired the nation to reap that harvest in the conviction 
that such a measure was impossible. The legislative 
famine was attributed by the Prime Minister to the 
Lords’ action, though that was an utter delusion none 
acquainted with Parliamentary usages would endorse. 
Ireland had not blocked the way of the late Government, 
though she had been obstacle enough in all conscience ; 
and had the Bill been passed, instead of being rejected, the 
result would not have been the removal of a block but the 
opening of sluices. For the measure was in no sense 
final, and the Irishry would still have monopolised as 
much of the time of Parliament as they possibly could. 
It was clear that if the Government had confidence in its 
case it would welcome the appeal to the country the 
Prime Minister declared he would not make. The Bill 
was to reappear above the waves next year—as a derelict 
ship drifting hither and thither—and the policy of 
mystification was to be continued. For the present, 
however, the Lords had arrested the perpetration of a 
gigantic piece of national folly, and he believed the nation 
would approve their conduct. 
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Lorp Ranpotpn Cuurcuitt, speaking at Stalybridge on 
Wednesday, insisted on the vital importance of discussing 
questions concealed as far as possible by a desperate party, 
reckless of political honour and destitute of political inde- 
pendence. The Separation Bill had been forced through 
the Commons by an Irish faction, ragged in character, 
ragged in principle, and nominated by priestcraft and 
disloyalty. In the Edinburgh speech the Prime Minister 
deprecated reference to nationality, but the matter 
at issue happened:-io be one of nationality: Was 
Britain to rule Ireland or Ireland to rule Britain > 
The Irishry was longing to plant its heel on the neck 
of the Loyalists, and to ‘pay off old scores.’ The Prime 
Minister has set himself the task of Sisyphus: the 
Lords would continue to reject the Bill until there 
came an appeal to the country. On all sides the Govern- 
ment sought aid in support of Separation, and the Prime 
Minister’s recent harangue was an instance of sublime 
audacity —the consummation of sixty years of public life. 
It was necessary to play ‘the confidence trick’ once more, 
but there were difficulties not like to be surmounted, 
The Prime Minister’s threats were harmless as the curses 
of the Archbishop of Rheims ; and the Lords would compel 
even that imperious politician to seek the final judgment 
of the people. 





Tue Prime Minister is naturally delighted with the 
faithful service of Mr. G. W. E. Russell and the other 
members of the Liberal Churchmen’s Union in present- 
ing an address in favour of the Separatist cause. ‘I 
attach much value,’ he writes, ‘to a document so just in 
aim and so fearlessly high-toned.’ Still it must be 
somewhat galling to find that the rejection of his pet 
scheme has evoked no protest save the silly gabble of 
the Caucus, and that every day brings fresh proof of the 
country’s endorsation of the Lords’ action. On other 
questions, too, the Government has been found out and 
discredited. Mr. Long, speaking at Ormskirk, offered 
some pertinent remarks on the Agricultural Commission, 
of which he is a member. It had probably been ap- 
pointed, he said, to give people something to talk about 
during the holidays, since it could scarce propose a 
remedy for the unprecedented fall in prices recently ex- 
perienced. When he was told that a cure was to be 
found in the establishment of the three F's, he could 
only recall that the system had been in operation in Ire 
land for thirteen years, and had merely increased the 
public expenditure. Depend upon it, agriculturists 
would never find redress by the injury of other interests. 
The opposition to the Empleyers’ Liability Bill gains 
strength, especially among railway servants, who are 
taking measures to enforce their views. 





Pienry of dirty linen has been washed in public over the 
proposed resignation of Mr. Barry, which is the latest 
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outcome of the split in the Antis’ camp. Mr. Barry 
explained to a convention at Wexford that he meant 
to resign as a protest against the ‘bossism’” of those 
birds of evil omen, Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien, who 
desired to oust Mr. McCarthy, and to establish a sort of 
Brummagem Parnellism. He foresaw a long, squalid and 
mean contest with those two, and he declined to enter 
it, for there was something higher than politics—a 
man’s self-respect. The statement was endorsed by 
Mr. Healy, who nevertheless urged Mr. Barry to 
retain his position. Mr. Dillon, speaking at Ballymote, 
declared it an outrage that, at the present crisis in Ireland’s 
fate, the Irishry should fight among themselves. The 
events of the last three years justified trust in Mr. 
McCarthy, and the Paris Fund and all kindred questions 
were as dust in the balance compared to the maintenance 
of union in their ranks. In a long tirade against land- 
lordism and land-grabbing, delivered in reply to an address 
from Tipperary tenantry of Mr. Smith Barry, Mr. O’Brien 
expressed the desire that the matter should be left to the 
free and final decision of the party itself. The Cork 
Corporation has passed a resolution calling upon the 
Government to fulfil its pledges to reinstate the Evicteds 
on the lines of the Mathews Commission. To-morrow 
Dublin Corporation, in its official capacity, will attend the 
anniversary demonstration in honour of Mr, Parnell’s 
memory. In various parts of the distressful country 
moonlighting and boycotting shame the Angelic Theory. 
Ten men disguised and armed raided twenty farmhouses 
in Glenbeigh and extorted money for arms. The police 
have fortunately suceeded in arresting four of them. In 
Shanagolden the national schools have been boycotted 
because the children of an emergency caretaker have been 
received into them. 


Marabece affairs grow more threatening day by day. 
Lobengula’s impis have been gathering in force on the 
borders adjoining the Chartered Company’s posts, and 
everything points to war. The High Commissioner, 
advised by the Imperial Government, still withholds from 
the Company permission to act with a free hand in its 
own defence against these savage warriors. But the 
inconvenience and the danger have induced Sir Henry 
Loch so far to modify this attitude as to allow the 
Europeans to ascertain, by scouting, the strength and 
movements of the enemy. In this way the passage of 
an impi seven thousand strong towards a point threaten- 


ing Fort Victoria has been traced. The three principal’ 


forts in Mashonaland have now a body of three hundred 
well-drilled men each available for active operations, in 
addition to three hundred more left in camp. Report has 
it that the aid of a large company of Transvaal Boers 
has been accepted by Mr. Rhodes and the company: 
the promised recompense being farms of two thousand 
acres each at the close of the war. 





Last week's telegrams indicated the rapid and 
peaceful progress of the Durand Mission; Thursday’s 
papers announce its arrival at Kabul on the 2nd, all 
safe and well. The reception seems to have been 
courteous in the extreme, and the Ameer omitted no 
ceremony that could do honour to his guests, showing 
them, both publicly and privately, the most marked 
attention. This is an excellent beginning, though when 
Sir Mortimer Durand comes to meet Abdur Rahman 
in durbar, His Highness may prove less complaisant, 
Meanwhile, it is interesting to note that his rule appears 
to have conferred prosperity upon the neighbourhood of 
the capital, and that signs of material progress are every- 
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where. You read of a railway or tramway, ten miles 
long, conducting to a marble quarry, of the armouries 
whence Mr. Pyne turns out rifles, of the planting of trees, 
and of a stud-farm under European management. 
Evidently the Ameer is the sort of ruler Afghanistan 
deserves, one able (namely) to play the despot— 
paternally im times of peace, and ruthlessly during 
seasons of rebellion. The Mission, you note, is quartered 
hard by the palace wherein his eldest son Habibulla 
resides, and Sir Mortimer will have opportunity there- 
fore of making that youth’s acquaintance, an event much 
to be desired. 





In Sweden a general election is a leisurely affair, The 
process of filling the Lower House of the Diet was only 
completed on Saturday, though it began three months 
before. On the whole, the results strengthen moderate 
counsels and parties at the cost of extremes. The Centre, 
or Moderate Free Trade party, has been so far recruited 
as to hold the balance securely between the Radical Left 
and the Conservative and Protectionist Right. And the 
Radicals, while gaining a few scattered seats in the country, 
have been severely beaten in Gothenburg and Stockholm. 
The leader of the party, Herr Hedin, came out at the 
bottom of the poll in his division of the capital. He has 
fallen between the stools of Socialism and Swedish national 
sentiment. Economic and social questions are in the 
meantime laid aside in view of the crisis brought about 
by the Separatist demands of the Norwegian Radicals. 
The Swedish voters have rallied to the side of the Union ; 
and the Centre will in this matter support the Government 
as strongly as the Right, while even the Left give a 
hesitating approval to the firm stand taken by the Crown. 





Tue Spaniards have never held their paltry possessions 
in Morocco by too secure a tenure, though they notoriously 
covet the whole country. Nevertheless, the affair at 
Melilla should teach them that even unimportant enclaves 
cannot be protected by two or three hundred men. The spot 
lies not far from the Algerian frontier, and, in view of the 
neighbourhood’s turbulence, an attempt has recently been 
made to improve the defences of Fort Guaraich. These 
works were, however, destroyed by the Moors as fast as 
they were erected, and when General Margallo took the 
offensive, his handful suffered defeat at the hands of fana- 
tical Islam seven thousand strong. Reinforcements have 
been forwarded, and public opinion at Madrid loudly 
demands vengeance. The Government, however, recog- 
nising that the lawlessness of the Riff district is to blame, 
rather than Muley Hassan, intends to exhaust the re- 
sources of diplomacy before proceeding to extremities. 
Accordingly, it will insist upon the right of constructing 
the fort, and presumably upon compensation ; and if these 
demands are conceded, the incident will close. The 
decision seems eminently prudent, for though Spain has 
won battles before now upon Moorish soil, further annexa- 
tion would be beyond her strength, even if the other 
European Powers remained acquiescent. 





Tue Spanish authorities are following up the clues 
which the arrest of the Anarchist Pallas have placed in 
their hands. Investigation appears to reveal a deep-laid 
and widespread plot toterrorise the authorities and the 
people by means of the favourite weapons of Anarchism. 
Ten bombs have been discovered in Villanueva, six near 
the dwelling of Seior Miguel Torres and four in the public 
street. In the meantime Pallas has been tried by court 
martial and condemned to be shot. Whereupon furious 
menaces and cries for vengeance have been raised by the 
Catalonian Anarchists, who appear to think they have a 
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right to murder and destroy without unpleasant conse- 
quences, In Austria-Hungary the report is current that 
an Anarchist plot has come to light for the assassination of 
the Emperor during the recent military manceuvres, the 
contemplated method being the wrecking of the Imperial 
train, A judicial inquiry, however, appears to show that 
there was no foundation for the story. 





One Church Congress closely resembles another, and 
that now in progress at Birmingham has hitherto displayed 
no markedly individual features. Much of the discussion, 
as on Symbolism in Public Worship and on the creation of 
a Preaching Order, concerned internal discipline merely, 
while the paper on Employers and Employed produced 
those displays of wishy-washy Socialism in which your 
modern Ritualist delights. Despite the S¢. James's, the 
project for creating a Bishopric at Birmingham may be 
commended, though the Archbishop of Canterbury proved 
the financial difficulty to be somewhat formidable. Again, 
the Parish Councils Bill being inevitable, Chancellor 
Dibdin did well to indicate how it can best be rendered 
innocuous, and several of the speeches, notably Mr. Stanley 
Leighton’s, were thoroughly to the point. The Address 
of the President, the Bishop of Worcester, dealt with 
another burning topic—namely, Welsh Disestablishment. 
He did well to emphasise the consideration advanced by 
the Archbishop at the Albert Hall meeting: that the 
Church in Wales is just as much a part of the Church in 
England as the Church in Yorkshire or in Cornwall. Also, 
he appears to have been hunting up Mr. Gladstone’s old 
speeches, and he has discovered a quotation to the effect 
that the dismemberment would leave the Establishment 
in the Principality ‘a bleeding and lacerated mass.’ The 
assembled clerics caught at the apt citation, and if Mr. 
Gladstone retains any capacity for shame, he must writhe 
at the outpourings of righteous wrath which his name 
invariably evokes from his co-religionists in conclave. Bythe 
way, was not the presentation of Nonconformist addresses 
a trifle absurd, even in these days of open-mindedness. 





Tue coal strike has been prolonged beyond the period 
expected, mainly in consequence of the muddle-headed 
philanthropy which has responded to the appeal on behalf 
of the ‘wives and children’ of the men who might be 
earning a fair wage if they cared to submit their claims to 
arbitration. London streets have been infested by women 
from the colliery districts, with collection-boxes ; and un- 
fortunately they seem to have done uncommon well, not- 
withstanding the misery produced in the city by the high 
price of fuel. The real meaning of the business was dis- 
closed at a Trafalgar Square demonstration, addressed by 
Mr. Tillett and his like, which demanded the ‘ national- 
isation’ of mines and condemned the county magistrates 
for maintaining order. Lord Bowen, Sir Albert Rollit, 
M.P., and Mr. R. B. Haldane, M.P., are to form the 
Featherstone Commission. Had there been any legitimate 
subject of inquiry the constitution of the Commission 
would have been above reproach, but there is none. The 
Commission is merely a concession to the mob; and, as the 
Prime Minister disclosed, a set-off against the action of 
the late Government concerning Mitchelstown. It was 
resolved by the Chesterfield Conference of the Miners’ 
Federation to appoint delegates to meet the employers’ 
representatives, not to discuss the reduction, but merely 
to re-affirm the old position. Of course, the coalmasters 
declined to countenance such a meeting, since any settle- 
ment must involve a reduction. The Mayors of the 
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Yorkshire towns have convened a joint conference to be 
attended on behalf of employers and employed in Sheffield 
on Monday. Colliers are still returning to the pits at old 
rates, though in Derbyshire the number is not so great as 


was anticipated. In North Wales the dispute has been 
practically settled, as the old rates have been accepted ; 
and the troops are to be withdrawn from the district 
forthwith. The Franco-Belgian strike is waning, despite 
the frantic efforts of M. Baudin and M. Basly to 
extend it. Railway traffic between the Mississippi Valley 
and the Atlantic seaboard has been stopped by a strike of 
the employes of two railway companies. 





Ir is growing customary to reserve pheasant-shooting 
for the large parties entertained between now and 
Christmas; hence the First passes more quietly than 
the opening day for grouse and partridge. Satisfactory 
reports are made, however, by those who went out on 
Monday. Pheasants are less dependent on weather than 
other game-birds, since their coops afford the young 
shelter, but, so far as it has affected them, the season has 
been all in their favour. Covert-shooting ought, therefore, 
to be particularly good this year. The reports from the 
coursing meetings are to the effect that hares are un- 
commonly numerous, considering the scant protection 
afforded them. For the moment they have left the 
woods, probably on account of the disturbance produced 
by falling and blowing leaves; but, as they will return 
whenever hard weather sets in, they are likely to add a 
pleasing variety to sport. 





Valkyrie and Viligant met for the first time on Thursday, 
but owing toa light and baffling wind failed to sail a course 
of thirty miles in the appointed time of six hours, The 
five-knot-an-hour regulation was introduced into the 
America’s Cup conditions for the first time on this occasion, 
and the soundness of the clause received ample demon- 
stration, although at the expense of the British yacht. A 
similar rule was also included in the conditions of the 
recent contests in the Solent between Britannia and 
Navahoe, but was not found requisite in any one of the 
five matches that they sailed. It is of more importance 
in New York waters, where the weather is notoriously 
light and unsatisfactory for yacht-racing purposes. Under 
the varying circumstances of Thursday’s race, too much 
attention must not be paid to the performance of either 
competitor. The two yachts were further obstructed by 
a crowd of excursion and other steamers, which were 
allowed to follow them so closely as to gravely interfere 
with the delicate airs before which they were running. 
The course was from Sandy Hook Lightship, fifteen miles 
to a mark to leeward, and so home—in a dead beat to 
windward, But the fickle wind changed ere half the 
passage out was accomplished, necessitating a beat of the 
last few miles to the mark, and permitting of a run home. 
The American had much the best of the start, and im- 
proved at first on this advantage, -until /a/kyrie, probably 
served by a lucky streak of wind, drew level. At this 
point came the new wind, and Valkyrie in going to wind- 
ward left her rival far astern. It is impossible, however, 
to decide how far this was due to a ‘ fluke’ and how much 
to her marvellous excellence in the eye of a light wind. 
Vigilant, moreover, lost a man overboard and some little 
time thereby. However, J’alkyrie rounded the mark 
twenty-three minutes in front, with four hours consumed 
out of the six allowed. In the run back the air died away 
to nothing, and when the time had all run out the pair 
were both becalmed some ten miles from the finish, the 
challenger about three-quarters of a mile in front of the 
defender, 
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THE ANSWER TO MR. GLADSTONE 


NOR speeches delivered now, or likely to be delivered 
during the next few weeks, a liberal measure of 
sympathy isdemanded. ‘The absolute exhaustion pro- 
duced by eight months of Parliament is not without 
its effect, and a just man will find excuses for either 
side. Mr. Gladstone stands in pitiful need of leniency ; 
nor can Mr. Goschen be unconscious that of him also 
criticism should be merciful. The prospect before the 
unfortunate politician who has to stand on a platform 
now is in truth one of the dreariest conceivable. Mr. 
Gladstone might have supplied some relief if he could 
have said anything new, but, whether he could or 
no, it is at least certain that he refrained. In the 
absence of the probably unattainable, there is nothing 
for it but to hark back to that dreary Home Rule 
Bill, its rejection by the Lords, and the consequences 
of that rejection. Now on these points there is 
nothing fresh to be said. Not only have they been 
threshed out—they have been cut as fine as chopped 
straw. Nobody tackles them with a genuine interest. 
The very Irish find them a weariness. Mr. Barry’s 
resignation and its defence, the Paris Fund, and the 
new system of ‘bass’ management with the office of 
‘boss’ in commission—these are the subjects on which 
the Irish mind is really intent. And what the de- 
pendent island of Great Britain really desires to know 
(though with a certain languor) is the Cabinet's next 
move. Yet this is precisely what the dependent 
island neither knows nor is likely to know. ‘The 
answer depends on Mr. Gladstone, who of course never 
will tell the Opposition, and scorns to parley with his 
followers, ‘They, indeed, may easily be kept waiting ; 
since they dare not put pressure upon their header, 
lest by precipitating events they should bring about 
their own discomfiture. 

Obviously, therefore, Mr. Goschen had no choice 
but to go over the old ground. Whatever novelty he 
imparted to his speech was suggested by Mr. Gladstone's 
address of last week. From the nature of things the 
novelty itself was a trifle stale. Mr. Goschen re-stated 
with admirable force the terrific dilemma wherein the 
Cabinet finds itself, hampered by a Bill on which it 
dare not take the country’s opinion, and which the 
Lords have rejected, and would reject at every presen- 
tation. He put the facts clearly enough; but the 
facts admit of no variety, and by this time they are 
familiar unto tedium. Mr. Goschen also performed the 
simple, necessary duty of turning Mr. Gladstone’s modern 
history inside out. It was easy enough to show that 
Mr. Gladstone’s string of cases, in which the wicked 
Lords have been compelled to yield to the people, were 
one and all either inaccurate or inapplicable to the 
present situation. There was a gleam of humour 
in the comparison drawn between the conduct 
of the country after the rejection of the Reform 
Bill of “42, and its absolute indifference to the 
Home Rule Bill of 93. Also there was a touch of 
scorn which might well have been fiercer in the com- 
ment upon Mr. Gladstone’s senile attempt to score by 
the nomination of a Committee to inquire into the 
shooting at Featherstone. ‘That inquiry has been 
ordered simply for a diversion, and cannot be 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion. Were it not 
impossible for the human mind to conceive Lord 
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Justice Bowen acting after the fashion of another 


judge, one might pronounce it twin-sister to the Evicted 


Tenants Commission. ‘The difference of President will 
at least keep the new sham within the bounds of decent 
behaviour, and if the inquiry is destined to be futile it 
need not be scandalous, 

Mr. Goschen very properly devoted the most ¢ffective 
part of his speech to enforcing upon his audience some- 
thing more immediately important than the inaccuracy 
of Mr. Gladstone’s history. This also was not new, 
but at least it was not stale and worn out. It is the 
one consideration which really saves the Home Rule 
Bill from falling into absolute insignificance. In brief, 
whatever Mr. Gladstone does or promises now, says 
Mr. Goschen in effect, must be done or promised 
for the sole purpose of passing his precious Bill. He 
may promise a Scots Local Government Bill, as he 
would promise something Welsh in Wales, or half 
a dozen incompatible enormities in England; but 
these assurances are merely given to keep a majority 
together for the ultimate purpose of securing yet 
another and a larger majority for his Home Rule Bill. 
‘There is no question now of voting for a principle. 
It is for the Bill only that his followers will be called 
upon to vote—for this Bill, the postponement of 
whose financial regulations makes it absolutely 
certain that Parliamert will not be relieved of Ireland ; 
this Bill which leaves eighty Irish members in the 
House for all purposes; or in other words, with the 
power to compel attention to their demands whenever 
there is not an overwhelming Conservative majority. 
Whoever, therefore, for the sake of an immediate party 
gain, supports Mr. Gladstone must know that he is also 
supporting the Home Rule Bill. ‘To do Mr. Gladstone 
justice, he makes no disguise of the truth. At Edin- 
burgh he was as candid as his habit of prevarication 
permits in confessing that his sole object now is to 
find an excuse for raising an outcry against the Lords, 
with the ultimate object of forcing through the Home 
Rule Bill. He knows that on that issue he dare not 
appeal to the country, but he hopes once more to 
bamboozle the constituencies, keeping some other 
measure to the front, and turning the majority secured on 
that pretext to the base purposes of his Irish policy. ‘The 
manceuvre is so obvious that it cannot but defeat its 
ownends. Maybe Mr. Gladstone has the right to take 
it for granted that the constituencies which support him 
are capable of any folly. Doubtless they are ; but it is 
none the less the duty of the Unionist party to keep 
these solid facts before them. Mr. Goschen began the 
work well: it will be the fault and ruin of his party if 
he be not loyally imitated. 


\ SQUEEZED ORANGE 


LE MYRE DE VILERS had an easy game 
M to play with the Court of Bangkok, and he 
has won every trick. Certain preposterous demands, 
as the punishment of the King’s Danish advisers, and 
satisfaction for the shots fired at the French gunboats 
from Paknam, were obviously put forward by way of 
bluff only. But the Frenchman has wrung every 
essential concession from Prince Dewawongse, and he 
has blustered throughout in defiance of international 
equity. For example: the stipulation that the trials of 
(rrosgurin’s alleged assassins and of ‘Thoreux’ captors, 
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must be conducted under French supervision, and that, 
unless sufficient penalties are enacted, the Republic 
shall herself appoint the new tribunal, means the abro- 
gation of Siamese independence. Abandoned by Lord 
Rosebery, and confronted by an imminent bombard- 
ment, the Foreign Minister could but wriggle, protest, 
and yield. Clearly the terrible guest could not be 
allowed to depart without treaty and convention ; 
accordingly the Prince made a virtue of necessity, and 
surrendered on Saturday. On Sunday Lord Rosebery 
arrived at Dalmeny, and you trust that his piety did 
not forget next morning to pray for the desolate and 
oppressed. 

I’rom the treaty two salient points emerge—(1) that 
the advantages secured are made pretexts for yet larger 
aggressions; (2) that British and Chinese rights go 
absolutely unregarded. The territories on the left 
bank of the Mekong and the islands thereof will not 
content M. Le Myre de Vilers ; he must needs create a 
semi-neutral zone not only over a fifteen miles’ belt 
on the further side, but must include the huge provinces 
of Battambang and Angkor as well. Now those dis- 
tricts have long been desigaated by M. de Lannessan, 
the Governor of Cochin-China, as his Empire's next 
objectives, and his disciple has so drafted the bond that 
their annexation exists in fact if not in name. ‘Thus 
Siam is forbidden t» place armed vessels on the tribu- 
taries of the Mekong within their limits, or on the 
waters of the Great Lake. She may not construct forti- 
fied posts or maintain military establishments on either ; 
and the stations already existing must be razed. ‘True, 
a slight distinction appears to have been drawn, 
Letween the degree of servitude imposed on Battambong 
and Angkor, as compared with the river-strips, in the 
proviso that whereas coal-depots and building-vards 
may be erected on the latter, in the former l'rench 
citizens can only ‘ travel about freely and carry on their 
business.’ But the absolute worthlessness of the draw- 
back is manifest when you review the commercial article 
(No. V.). With suspicious vagueness it establishes free 
trade until the ‘conclusion’ of regulations which 
need not come under discussion even, until six 
months have all but elapsed. Lvidently the intention 
is to allow the itinerant Frenchman to gain foothold 
in the provinces, and then to decide that the industries 
thus created demand the land’s inclusion in a customs- 
union with Cambodia and Cochin-China. Otherwise 
how explain this unnecessary and unprecedented leaning 
to Cobdenitism ? 

Besides, an examination of Article IV. will 
prove that the end can easily be achieved, if neces- 
sary, in another fashion. ‘Thus the Siamese are to 
be responsible for the peace of the semi-neutral zones, 
yet they may keep up police merely, and no soldiery 
regular or irregular. Surely M. L2 Myre de Vilers, 
with his experience of local dacoity and fanaticism must 
have deliberately formed the clause that outrages (real 
or imaginary) might occur, and complete assimila- 
tion become inevitable pour Thonneur du drapeau. 
He is confronted by this dilemma: either his 
acts confess him a _ person of incredible short- 
sightedness, or he is provoking the murder (so-called) 
of another Grosgurin, the kidnapping of a fresh 
Thoreux. But the cunning of his other arrangements 
convict him of Machiavellian astuteness rather than of 
stupidity. Outside the quasi-French sphere, Chanta- 
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boon is to be held, as a perpetual menace to Bangkok, 
‘until the execution of the stipulations of the present 
convention’—in other words, so long as M. Develle 


pleases. Moreover, Consuls are to be established 
everywhere, ‘and particularly at Khorat and Muang- 
nam, partly as spies, and partly as proconsuls, who 
will familiarise the populace with the idea of French 
ascendency. Lord Rosebery, in short, has allowed 
the Paris Foreign Office to grab over a third of Siam 
at a swoop, and so to engineer the advance that the 
remainder can be occupied at leisure. 

The envoy’s effrontery is the more striking when you 
consider his treatment, not of the hapless Siamese, but 
of certain Powers hitherto accustomed to the ordinary 
decencies of diplomacy. ‘The whole left bank of the Me- 
kong is appropriated from the delta to Yunnan, and the 
formula ‘saving the rights’ of those indirectly concerned 
is carefully omitted. Luang-Prabang and the Laos 
Confederacy must be considered as erased from the map 
of Siam, despite the town’s command of the caravan 
route to China. Nay, for any intimation to the con- 
trary, the F’rench may have laid hands upon the eastern 
portion of Kiang-hung, notwithstanding the tribute 
regularly paid to Pekin; and of Kiang-cheng as 
well, which province ourselves yielded to Siam, 
on condition that it would never be conceded to 
another. There is, of course, M. Develle’s general 
understanding with Lord Rosebery that a_ buffer- 
territory shall be preserved between Burmah and the 
newly acquired property. Bat, unless our Foreiga 
Secretary bestirs himself, the Qaai d'Orsay will seiz: 
every acre of desirable soil, and leave, for independent, 
a mere fringe of turbulent Shans. He cannot 
reckon upon Chinese co-operation, for the ‘T'sung-li- 
Yomen appears to be treating the business with 
Kastern apathy, though (more’s the pity) it could 
sweep the whole peninsula clear of foreign adven- 
turers. And can he, unaided, summon up courage to 
appoint some reasonable boundary, say, the Nam-u 
river and its contingent mountains, asa ne plus ultra 
to M. Le Myre de Vilers? ‘Time will show, but even 
should he experience a belated sense of duty, few 
passages of our recent annals read more deplorably 
than kis policy, or want of policy, during the squeezing 
of Siam. 


THE LATE MR. JOWETT 


HE death of the Master of Balliol has, no question, 
inspired in some a profound sorrow—in others 

a sincere regret—which they will choose as little to 
dissemble as to parade. It has also provoked a pecu- 
liarly violent outburst of that singular twaddle in which 
the press loves to indulge upon the death of a notable 
personage. ‘l'hanks to the efforts of those who have 
laboured to make the Universities a ‘ national possession ° 
(and the Master was art and part with them, though 
he eschewed their bumptious phraseology), Oxford 
and Cambridge are upon the town, and the head of a 
college shall furnish out almost as much copy as a 
French realist, or a mystery in Argyleshire. It is, to 
be sure, the merest hacks who have been ‘ doctor *-ing 
and ‘ professor ’-ing the dead man from Wick to Ply- 
mouth. But the more foolish walks of journalism are 
crowded with University—and Balliol—men of the 
baser sort; and so it is that persons who perhaps 
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breakfasted with the Master in their first term, or were 
deservedly ‘hauled’ by him at ‘handshaking’ (to 
lapse for a moment into their own affectation of 
University slang), are busily imparting to the public 
the confidences of ‘one who knew him, while they 
tediously reiterate, by way of chorus, the set formula 
that the national life is poorer to-day by etc. etc. 
Poor national life indeed, which at this rate should have 
been bankrupt these many years ! 

It was a common charge against Mr. Jowett that he 
worshipped success, and his admirers will do well 
frankly to admit it. For indeed they may contend 
with nothing short of justice that if he believed firmly 
that the battle was to the strong, and disliked them 
that say ‘ the race is not to the swift—meaning them- 
selves’ (to recall his own phrase), it was because he held 
success to be the surest, as it is the most tangible, proof 
of merit. It is a view which would have commended 
itself to his heroes, the Duke of Wellington and Dr. 
Johnson, and which in nine cases out of ten is probably 
true, if only we contrive a definition of ‘success.’ 
In the tenth the touchstone fails completely, and 
some fine nature—some essentially noble character—is 
grievously misjudged. Otherwise Mr. Jowett was an 
extraordinarily acute observer, and could determine, 
with remarkable accuracy, the precise limits of another's 
capabilities. That Mr. So-and-so would get a first if 
he read with a specified private tutor, and Mr. Such-an- 
one a good second if he would strengthen his foundation 
of knowledge, were prognostications which the event 
seldom failed to justify. Hence, getting always his own 
way, and being confronted with none of the obstacles 
he is supposed to have placed in his predecessor’s path, 
he ruled the College with great tact and judgment, to 
its no small good, though ‘blackmen’ could add 
little that was agreeable to its society, and Sunday 
concerts do nothing to enhance its consequence.’ 

To accurate scholarship Mr. Jowett had no preten- 
sions, nor are those the most judicious of his devotees 
who claim for him the title of philosopher. The 
conflict that raged round Essays and Reviews has 
deservedly passed into oblivion. Nor is it of any per- 
manent importance save, perchance, that it is one of 
those periodical paroxysms wherein many worthy 
Englishmen suddenly awake to certain difficulties 
involved in their faith, while they steadily decline to 
see that the same difficulties are necessarily inherent 
in every system of religious or philosophical belief. 
Whether Mr. Jowett ever seriously grappled with the 
problems of metaphysics we know not. But this is 
certain, that his opinions were formed when he was a 
young man; that they altered not one whit during 
forty years; and that latterly, at all events, he was, 
like most of us, quite unable to recall the steps by 
which he had arrived at them; the power to do which 
essentially belongs to the true philosopher. 
in his commentaries on the Pauline pistles’are nothing 
if not brilliant examples of how to sit on a fence with 
an easy assumption of comfort and satisfaction. His 
teaching and influence may some day bear good fruit. 
But its most patent result in the meantime is a heavy 
crop of tares which may be found wherever Universities 
extend, and the blatant Balliol Prig condescends to 
raise the social tone of the base mechanic, and to shed 
refinement upon the rude artisan. By posterity Mr. 

Jowett will at least be recollected as the possessor of 
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an exquisite prose style. Of the memorial he has 
raised to himself in the regard and affection of many 
hundreds of his pupils it were impertinence to speak. 
But it is not unpleasant to think that for many years 
to come one generation of undergraduates shall declare 
unto another @ propos of him, the very anecdotes himself 
was used to recount of Dr. Jenkyns. 


WITHOUT THE STIGMA 


0" is already to hand that Mr. John Burns 
did not lack shrewdness when he advised the 
Kast End labourers to change their tactics, and, 
taking advantage of the jellyfish constitution of 
Liberal statesmen, to work by agitation. Mr. Fowler 
has been the first to illustrate that Ministerial weak- 
ness which is the Socialist’s opportunity. At a 
notorious interview with the friends of Labour, he 
exposed the folly of starting relief works; but 
official denials have long ceased to possess any great 
importance for those who desire to squeeze a Liberal 
Government. A few weeks (one might say days) have 
passed, and there issues a circular from Mr. Fowler's 
Department which on every point is at direct variance 
with the expressed opinions of the President. It might 
very well be described as a new plan for encouraging 
idleness and deepening commercial depression. As 
we all know, the high-toned philanthropic Socialist 
admires the person out of work as he admires a martyr ; 
the loafer isan unfortunate and innocent victim of ‘ the 
system, a sacrifice to the brutal tyranny of capitalism. 
‘True, none of the reformers has yet been able to devise an 
alternative plan capable of standing a fortnight’s trial. 
Yet, though there is no better, our method is ‘the 
worst possible. Mr. Fowler weakly accepts the paradox, 
and first and foremost lays it down asa rule for helping 
the unemployed that such aid must not involve ‘ the 
stigma of pauperism.’ But we are frequently given to 
understand that the majority of workhouse inmates are 
wholly admirable characters who, after moiling and 
toiling in their prime, are finally driven to this refuge 
without ‘a stain on their character. To be old and poor 
and needy, Mr. Fowler says in effect, is disgraceful ; it 
is wholly admirable to be young, healthy, and idle. 
Luckily the advice given by the Local Board is of a 
kind to invest this curious distinction with a very 
practical interest for all taxpayers. ‘Tne local autho- 
rities are virtually to confine the use of the poor-rate 
to paupers, while those not to be ‘stigmatised’ 
are to be relieved from the other imposts. Rates 
nominally levied for sanitary improvement and the 
maintenance of highways are to be diverted into 
the pocket of the unemployed. Turther, if money 
be needed, the Board promises to sanction a loan. 
Thus speaks Mr. Fowler in the character of protegé 
and disciple of Mr. John Burns. <As_ President 
of the Local Government Board, he has a different tale 
to tell. In his continuation of Mr, Goschen’s report 
on Local Taxation, he shows that in fifty years local 
rales have increased by 50 per cent. But without 
the aid of figures the poor and hardworking trades- 
man, upon whom the burden falls most heavily, already 
Knows them almost unbearable ; he knows also that ‘im- 
provements’ of one kind and another have been reck- 
lessly undertaken by corporations ill able to stand the 
cost. Mr, Fowler, if we may judge from the followin g 
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passage in his report, is quite alive to these considera- 
tions. ‘ The debt,’ he says, ‘represents a liability which 
for many years to come will have to be met by 
the ratepayers of the future; and its continuous 
increase of late years forbids the hope that the 
properties which bear the rates mortgaged to secure its 
repayment will, within any reasonable distance of time, 
be relieved from the additional taxation which it has 
imposed on them.’ Is it necessary after this remark- 
able statement to enforce the sound maxims that further 
borrowing should be steadily discouraged, and that it is 
grossly unjust to allocate highway, street-improvement 
and other rates to the relief of the poor? No one who 
has had experience of the way in which gangs of the un- 
employed work at tasks devised in charity will deny that 
their labour is more than a sham. And consequently 
rates ostensibly levied for useful purposes are to be 
thrown away. 

The full absurdity of Mr. Fowler’s circular is apparent 
only when the causes of the dearth of employment are 
ascertained. The labouring classes are suffering less 
from bad times than tradesmen and capitalists. Many 
a master is making less for himself than he pays to 
individual subordinates. But this condition has 
been brought about by the establishment of what in 
any other class would be called a monopoly. A 
privileged order of dockmen has improved its position 
by casting the old and the feeble and the outsiders 
on the parish; a privileged order of pitmen is 
struggling to keep its income at an artificial level by 
terrorising those whose competition would nullify 
its efforts. In doing so they are inflicting more 
misery on the poor than on the rich. Coals at two 
shillings a hundredweight signify the taxation of every 
poor householder, the starvation of thousands, the 
death of hundreds. Nor does the effect end here. 
Dependent trades are obstructed, and the ranks 
of the unemployed are recruited by men thrown 
idle by the selfish policy of fellow workmen. More 
than this: it is perfectly well known to the Labour 
leaders that their action has caused a definite shrinkage 
of trade and consequently of employment. Shippers 
reduce the work done at London and other English 
ports to a minimum on account of the expense. T’or a 
similar reason certain mines have been shut up never 
to be opened again. Mr. Fowler, however, who sins 
against the light—for his own words are proof 
that he knows better—is assiduously helping the nation 
to burn the candle at both ends. He loudly calls 
upon the ratepayer, who is the chief sufferer, to 
make good the damage. With bitter irony he is 
requested to ,treat the fine susceptibilities of the 
mendicant with delicate consideration — to make 
believe, when he is giving him aims, that he is 
remunerating toil. If the State were a hundred times 
richer than it is, such proceedings must tend to ruin ; 
for they ensure the multiplication of idle mouths along 
with the steady decrease and impoverishment of those 
called upon to support them. 


POPULAR PESSIMISM 


ROM philosophic argument to popular explana- 
tion ; from popular explanation to the iteration 

of shibboleths; these are steps in the descent to an 
Avernus of Philosophy. In his article ‘The Causes of 
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Pessimism’ in the current Fortnightly, Dr. Pearson 
has descended one step, and is standing perilously 


close to the other. Reading it, ourselves have been 
uncomfortably reminded of ‘ Proverbial Philosophy’ 
and ‘The Tempter’; while the young man from the 
debating society gratefully concludes that now at last 
he knows what Dr. Pearson is talking about, and 
already proposes to discuss his philosophy at the next 
meeting. For Dr. Pearson has suddenly abandoned 
the sober outlook into the future, the clear if some- 
what despondent indication of failures and their causes, 
for an attitude which is purely sentimental and 
wholly tiresome. Popular pessimism—the wailings of 
Schopenhauer without his virility, the Weltschmertz of 
Heine without his wit—is the dullest and stupidest of 
creeds ; also it is out of date, and its professors are 
usually either insincere or dyspeptic. ‘The lament that 
all ends, cosmic and individual alike, are illusory, that 
the essence of the world is strife and change, and its 
result unhappiness, is rarely heard to-day even in the 
pulpit or the three-volume novel ; and no one—outside 
a Mutual Improvement Society—will thank Dr. Pearson 
for discussing its cause. Yet this is what he is doing in 
the Fortnightly : where Mr. Clough’s poetry is gravely 
offered us as a type of modern thought, while Mr. 
Galton and M. Renan are put forth as the best repre- 
sentatives of modern teaching ! 

In truth these names suggest no more than a 
strictly popular pessimism. But Dr. Pearson seems 
to have lost that complete understanding of the 
word which once was his. For though himself has 
admitted that ‘the framers of ideals are among the 
most energetic and most sanguine of men; they have 
made their heaven such as they would wish it to 
be, and they believe it to be so nearly within 
reach that it only remains for them to order their 
ascension robes,’ he now ascribes Matthew Arnold’s 


attack on middle-class education to this self-same 
pessimism. It is difficult to imagine a more inaccurate 
ascription. Mr. Arnold’s deliberate object was a 


reform well within the bounds of possibility, and 
already in some sort accomplished. Even if he over- 
stated his case, he should not thereby incur the charge 
of pessimism, since the problem’s ultimate solution 
was so obvious that it could not have caused him 
serious perplexity, much less despair. 

The pessimism of the religious is a different matter. 
Yet except in so far as it is necessarily inherent in 
certain beliefs Dr. Pearson exaggerates its prevalence— 
even in curates. The criticism, which clears the ground 
for re-construction, necessarily believes in the possibility 
of re-construction ; the old-fashioned, worn-out quarrels 
between religion and science were, many of them, only 
wayside bickerings during the journey towards truth. 
M. Renan has afflicted a few men with his ‘ who-knows- 
who-cares’ habit of thought, but such a pose is cheap 
and pretentious; and its causes are not far to seek. 
Surely Dr. Pearson would not have us regard him as a 
disciple ? Nor can we accept Mr. Galton and his friends 
as representatives of modern thought. ‘They are for 
the most part popular ‘ shockers, who have temporarily 
replaced the author of Called Back, and aim only at a 
sensation. The groundwork of the doctrine of heredity 
is as old as Athens and Rome, where wholesome rules 
of life and marriage were enforced ; but we do not pur- 
pose to tack on to this the sickly sentimentality of 
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French law-courts, or the heroics of Odéon melodrama, 
and then deplore the result as modern pessimism. ‘The 
cause of this ‘philosophy’ is, as Dr. Pearson hints, a 
creditable anxiety on the part of lawyers, especially in 
French Courts, to do the best for their clients; and a 
remedy for it, we might add, is to accept the defence 
of hereditary criminality, and execute the criminal for 
obvious reasons with all possible speed. 

De. Pearson’s philosophy if it pass into popular cant 
will make life unbearable. ‘ Certain miscreants calling 
themselves philosophers’ (to quote Lord Auckland's 
Memorandum on the French Revolution) ‘who have 
presumed themselves capable of establishing a new 
system of philosophy’ are already preaching one in 
which misanthropy, cynicism, and pessimism are 
mingled in a confused and desolate madness. Pen- 
dennis, who ‘ neither hopes very much nor dreads very 
muc no: believes very much, jostles Emerson who 
‘rejoices in the victories of religion and morality, but 
wakes up in the morning to find, not without satis- 
faction, that the world, the flesh and the devil still bold 
their own and die hard ; while Warrington ‘ does his 
little bits of good here and there with no hope in him 
of bringing back the golden age.’ ‘The ‘ miscreant’ 
philosopher jumbles the three into one and calls him 
modern. To the shibboleths which are his stock-in- 
irade even a philosopher may sink with painful rapidity 
unless he take heed unto his ways. Read this for 
instance from Dr. Pearson’s article: ‘The supporters 
of Home Rule contend for it that it will really 
strengtben the Empire by satisfying the aspirations of a 
people who cannot be enslaved, who can be very 
dangerous as enemies, and who can be invaluable as 
friends. Its opponents argue that to grant independ- 
ence to what is merely an outlying part of Great 
Britain is to begin the disintegration of the Empire.’ 
This is pure shibboleth. The two solitary British 
supporters of Home Rule—Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Morley—advocate it, the former because he thinks 
that anything is right which helps to keep him in 
power, the latter because he thinks that Home Rule 
would remove all obstruction from the path of certain 
reforms in which his pedantry believes. The Irish 
Nationalist members support it because they consider 
(correctly, no doubt), that it will enable them to deal 
out punishment to their enemies and rewards to their 
friends. Their arguments in favour of the measure 
consist exclusively (now that dynamite is out of fashion) 
in calling their opponents’ voices ‘raucous’, and their 
opponents’ faces the ‘ faces of lost souls.’ Meanwhile 
Dr. Pearson babbles of aspirations, which proves that 
between philosophy and cant there is the thinnest of 
dividing lines; that, long after the idea is dead, the 
word still giveth life ! 


BRAZIL AND ARGENTINA 


HE intervention of the foreign men-of-war between 
Admiral di Mello and Rio de Janeiro, in pursu- 

ance of discretionary powers conferred by various 
Governments, is a strong measure, and belated moreove~, 
yet none the less to be commended. Many will argue, 
with Germany, that the domestic embroilments of 
foreign states are best left alone ; some that the greater 
the slaughter of Brazilians by Brazilians, the larger the 
profit of civilisation. Still, the wanton massacre of 
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women and children is always superfluous, and as the 
Admiral has committed technical rebellion, he can 
advance no claim to belligerent rights that international 
law will recognise. Besides, Europe and the United 
States owe certain duties to their citizens abroad, and 
the protection of life and property from purposeless 
destruction comes, most emphatically, under the cate- 
gory. Ofcourse there is the objection that the prevention 
of the bombardment may avail to prolong the squalid 
guerilla, Yet what military purpose would be served 
by the flattening of the capital, more especially when 
President Peixoto has prudently retired out of range? 
The capture of a single fort would do the Revolution- 
aries far more good, but in that class of operation 
Admiral di Mello does not appear to excel. Asa 
matter of fact, the conflict may continue in so vast and 
sparsely populated a country until both sides cry peace 
from sheer exhaustion. The sea-board is the Admiral’s, 
and his partisans have gained the upper hand in the 
South. But the telegrams fail to indicate a single 
success achieved in the upper interior, and the pre- 
sumption is that President Peixoto, if so minded, 
could quarter his Free Companies on the further side 
of the Cordilleras in the most absolute security. 

Out of mongrel nationalities come forth curs, and 
this soldier and sailor must be pronounced adventurers 
of the most vulgar and incompetent kind. The repu- 
tation of both is stained by treachery to the Sovereign 
who made them, and if Admiral di Mello cannot point 
to Peixoto’s record of jobbery and corruption, he has 
simply lacked the opportunity, not the will. Their 
meagre intelligences have rendered fi-ticuff; a more 
congenial occupation than parliamentcering, with the 
result that Brazil is fast going to ruin. As for aims 
other than those of personal ambition, their careers 
forbid you to credit either with the most rudimentary 
patriotism or even with ordinary common. sense. 
True, Admiral di Mello has been alleged to enter- 
tain designs for the restoration of the Monarchy, 
but those rumours are devoid of authenticity, 
and plain facts portend dismal failure to a South 
American Monk. Had Dom Pedro lived, the feat 
were conceivable ; but his son-in-law, the Comte d’Eu, 
is a poor creature, whose miserable parts constituted 
the Republic's best and only pretext. And to set up 
a ruler outside the Braganzas—a Saxe-Coburg candi- 
date has been bruited about—would mean the prompt 
interference of the United States witha most truculent 
flourish of the Monroe doctrine. Again, the fate of 
Maximilian of Mexico should act as a strong deterrent 
upon European princelets who value the continuity of 
their vertebra more than the phantom occupation of a 
crazy throne. In short, policy is wholly to seek in 
these scabrous turmoils: and the descendants of the 
conquestadores display about as much statecraft as the 
Matabele or the Waganda. 

In Argentina the civil war (if so dignified a term be 
applicable) has at least produced a man of decision. 
General Roca bided his time, and his assumption of 
supreme command has been followed by the insur- 
rection’s complete collapse. On Sunday, Rosario 
surrendered without striking a blow, and the able 
co-operation of Dr. Pellegrini seems to have pacified the 
North in general, and Tucuman in particular. More- 
over, the Radical leader, Dr. Alem, has been laid 
by the heels, and he is now awaiting his trial, 
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though the verdict seems fairly obvious. That in- 
dividual has been represented as a pure-minded zealot 
for reform, and it is certainly the case that 
Argentine Governments, both under Celman and Saens 
Pena, have stood in sore need of the purge. But the 
event proves him to have been guilty of miscalculation 
in stirring up provincial revolt, and his friends must 
remain content with commemorating his shining 
qualities upon the best head-stone that money can buy. 
Meanwhile, the game is in General Roca’s hands, for, 
in the proved incapacity of President Saens Pena, on 
him will inevitably devolve the task of restoring order. 
The temptation to play the Dictator were strong 
indeed, but on the other hand the fates of Balmaceda 
and Fonseca write warning large. Prudence, on the 
whole, advises merely an indirect rule through 
another; but he should discover an apter instrument 
than Celman, his venal son-in-law, whose rapacity he 
formerly abetted, or, at any rate, did not prevent. Nor 
need the search be absolutely hopeless, even in Buenos 
Ayres, where the alternative to the sordid placeman is 
the hair-brained demagogue. Dr. Pellegrini has already 
occupied the Presidency, without distinction perhaps, 
yet without notorious scandal ; and if backed by Roca’s 
resolution, he should serve. Be it remembered also that 
Argentina does not object to a moderate amount of 
spoliation, and would give much to secure permament 
government in any shape that was not absolutely mon- 
strous, 


PROFESSIONAL V. AMATEUR 


T was only to be expected that some day or other 
the professional would turn upon the football 
field. At last the slimy head is uplifted, and the 
amazing thing about it is the occasion. The argument 
employed to justify the thing is that known to 
rhetoricians as the tu quogue. You are not surprised 
that the controversy originates in Lancashire, head- 
quarters of professional Association football as of 
the League itself, and a county whose Rugby Union 
decided (by a considerable majority) to support the 
action of the Yorkshire Union in its recent attack 
upon the amateurism of the parent body. It is in 
Lancashire that professionalism obtains its biggest 
gates, and consequently its highest salaries. In 
Manchester the Rugby game had one of its most 
powerful strongholds. But Association, with _ its 
advantages of undisguised professionalism, grows 
apace ; and has not the Rugby Union itself set down 
its foot, and prohibited the payment of players for a 
further indefinite period? During the next year at 
least the hire of experts must be continued surrepti- 
tiously lest detection be visited with heavy penalties, 
This decision of the Union was but a week old when a 
public meeting was held at Manchester, whereat no 
less a person than the captain of the county's cricket 
eleven is reported to have declared ‘that the 
amateur received pay when he played.’ An explana- 
tion was at once demanded, and Mr. Hornby 
further asserted that ‘the Corinthians went on tour, 
received big gates, which more than covered their ex- 
penses, and nobody ever heard of the rest.’ The charge 
was easy to make, and the audience found it plausible 
enough. Moreover, it had this advantage, that it was 
difficult of disproof. The Corinthians are the pick of 
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the amateurs at Association Football, and are wont to 
defeat the best professional teams. They are the one 
most potent argument against the professional tieory : 
that to play good football it is essential to sacrifice all 
other worldly considerations, and to undergo a strict 
preparation under a trainer. How pleasant for the 
rowdies to be told that the Corinthians themselves 
are no better than professionals—that their vaunted 
independence is but a hollow sham! It was a pity 
that Blackheath, the tvpical amateur club at the other 
game, was not put in the same pillory. And why 


It remained for the Champion Club to deny the 
charge, which it did at once and explicitly. Mr. N. L. 
Jackson, the honorary secretary—himself a famous 
advocate of amateurism—wrote to Mr. Hornby to ask 
whether in truth he made the statement, and upon what 
authority ‘such scandalous charges’ were founded. 
Surely a temperate demand enough! Reply there was 
none. Yet again was another letter to the same effect for- 
warded, with the protection of a registered envelope. And 
still all was silence. Next the Committee of the Club took 
action, and in a published manifesto acquit Mr. Hornby 
of avy intentional discourtesy, but confess that they 
are left with no alternative but to give him the lie as 
publicly as possible: which they do. And there for 
the time, or for eternity, the matter ends. It may be 
that Mr. Hornby will call upon the Corinthians to 
produce their accounts. We do not doubt that they 
are very much at his disposal. Perhaps he will go so 
far as to insinuate that the amateurs possess a private 
‘emergency fund’ such as is too common among the 
Rugby Clubs of Yorkshire and Lancashire. We doubt 
whether he is not already far enough out of his depth. 
Mr. Hornby’s experience of the cricket-field, and his 
knowledge of the practices there prevailing, is the most 
probable cause of his blunder. For though cricket is 
still the most honourable of sports, it is true that 
there are gentlemen cricketers who have been openly 
accused of receiving money in excess of their legitimate 
expenses, and who have not publicly disavowed the 
charge. But cricket and football stand not upon the 
same footing. If in cricket the infamy of accepting 
payment be palliated by circumstances, there is never 
in football the vaguest shadow of an excuse. The 
gentleman who represents his county at cricket may be 
wanted to play on every day during the entire season, 
to the detriment of any other profession or employ- 
ment. The amateur football-player, on the other 
hand, is only needed for an hour or so on Saturday 
afternoon. Even for a distan: match a late train on 
Friday is none too late. All the week the player is not 
wanted, and may carry on his usual occupation 
without hindrance. He is amply satisfied if his 
expenses be paid by his club or county, and does not 
look for any sort of compensation for loss of time. To 
him the game is a pleasure, often an honour, never a 
business. 

It is indeed a fact that the status of the gentleman 
cricketer must differ from that of the amateur foot- 
baller, just as the positions of professionals at these 
two national games can only be contrasted, not com- 
pared. The football professional, whether his condition 
be ‘veiled’ or not, is a new growth, resembling his 
fellows of the ruoning path, the cycle track, the 
swimming bath, the wager boat, or the boxing club. 
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All these are too apt to subordinate fair play to 
the money earned, and thus to drive their sport 
down hill. Happily, such is not the practice 
of the professional cricketer, and proof is to 
be found in the fact that he still contends 
alongside the amateur. ‘The Amateur Athletic 
Association has found it necessary to prohibit the 
meeting of the two classes, and kindred associations 
have followed suit. In the football field it has become 
impossible to blend the two elements in one eleven, but 
no such difficulty is found in cricket. Hence you are 
not called upon to inquire too closely into the policy 
of the cricket-field. But to accuse an amateur 
football player of taking money is to degrade him to 
the level of a professional boxer, runner, or oarsman. 
And as Mr. Hornby values his reputation as a sports- 
man, he will at once give the Corinthian Committee 
all possible satisfaction. 


BETTERMENT 


HE Progressive party in the County Council, 
having been bitterly disappointed by Her 
Majesty’s Government, feels that it must glut its 
rage upon the House of Lords. It was not the House 
of Lords that refused to pass a Bill for the Equalisation 
of Rates in London; since the Government, amidst 
the multiplicity of its interests, found it necessary to 
neglect the promises whereby it had secured what is 
radically known as ‘the London vote.’ Still, the 
Government was an accessory to the complot by whose 
means the House of Commons was beguiled into giving 
its sanction to the principle of betterment on a side 
issue. And therefore its neglect is regarded as more 
or less excusable. ‘The Lords refused to pass the 
sections of the Council’s Bills relating to betterment, 
on the ground that so important a question, a question 
which almost concerns the national finance, ought 
not to have been sent up for its decision without a full 
debate in the Commons. The Commons agreed to pass 
the Improvements Bill because the representatives of 
the County Council iasisted upon the needs of London. 
Certain streets were to be constructed, a new bridge 
was to be built ; and the payment was to be made from 
a fund raised by taxing the ground landlords. But the 
Committee of the Commons was a partisan com- 
mittee: so much we know from evidence presented to 
the Lords. It resolved that the Council’s proposals 
for dealing with this particular case were well enough. 
It did not sanction the principle. And the Lords after 
two long and careful debates concluded that a matter 
of such importance ought to be decided by the repre- 
sentatives of the people at large, not by a Committee 
appointed for the purpose of mollifying the growing 
opposition of the advanced municipal party in London. 
The Progressives have therefore occupied their leisure 
during the silly season in writing to The Times, and 
accusing the Upper House of a desire to protect ‘ its 
own order’ against t he advance of Democracy. In 
other words, being anxious to avenge the neglect of 
London, they have turned on the Lords, and not upon 
the real sinner, who is Mr. Gladstone. 

Now on paper betterment is one of the prettiest 
schemes that has been invented for the payment of the 
advantages which fall to an owaer living uader an 
active manicipuity, “Tae assumption is, that the cost 
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of improvements ought not to fall upon the accidental 
tenant, but rather upon the established owner. This 
assumption involves the fallacy that an owner is not 
able, sooner or later, to recoup himself by adding to 
the rent. It flies in the face of the law of supply and 
demand, and insults the tenets of political economy, 
which are not by any means so dead as the Socialist 
parties would wish them. But current politics seem 
to proceed on the understanding that the owner of any 
property whatsoever is fair game for taxation and for 
every other form of legalised blackmail. The short- 
sightedness of the municipal reformer takes no count 
of ‘futures.’ So long as he can receive votes by an 
immediate relief to the taxpayer, he is comfortable in 
the knowledge that his own prosperity is secured for 
the present. And no plan for the plundering of land- 
lords is quite as attractive as betterment. 

It has been proved by many of 7'he Times corres- 
pondents that the tentative scheme recently presen ted 
to Parliament cannot affect the great landlords of 
London—the Westminsters and the Bedfords, as the 
Progressive journals call them —but that it would lay 
a great weight upon the small tradesman who has 
contrived to set aside a little capital. Nobody who has 
studied the case will suppose for a moment that the 
Lords have been protecting the plutocracy. ‘True, 
they have saved some five or ten small property-holders 
from an abominable robbery, but the very circumstances 
of the case show that the imputation of class legislation 
is simply foolish. ‘They have done no more than insist 
that, before an additional charge is laid upon property, 
the advantage to the nation shall be clearly defined, 
and the method of levy shall not involve any injustice. 
Lord Salisbury said the other day that every man of 
intelligence assented to the principle. And we suppose 
that, whatever name the tax takes, it is generally agreed 
that the person who gets advantage from an im- 
provement should pay his shot. In France and in 
America betterment, as betterment is understood by 
the County Council, has had a fair trial. In Trance 
its failure is complete : the law is ignored as completely 
as the Light Hours Law is ignored in the State of 
New York. In America the landlord is so safeguarded 
that the municipality rarely extracts so much as a ‘red 
cent’ from him. 

Now in England the betterment proposals are merely 
iniquitous. It is intended that the Council shall fix 
the amount it desires to recover from the landlord, and 
shall be able to proceed against him in a court prac- 
tically of its own appointment, against whose decision 
there shall be no appeal. In America the owner is not 
thus made the victim of a municipality and an arbitra- 
tor who depends upon the municipality for aliving. In 
the first place, he receives due warning of the amount 
that will be levied upon him; then the assessment 
itself is not impesed at the will of the assessors, 
but according to fixed principles. The arbitrators 
are appointed by the Supreme Court, by the Mayor, 
and by the owners of property affected by the 
improvements, from whom an appeal lies to the 
Supreme Court. If betterment is to be made a rule of 
English local taxation it is essential that some such 
plan be invented for the protection of owners from 
‘the audacity of elected persons.’ Finally, before 
Parliament sanctions any plan of betterment, it must 
also pass a scheme for the recomp2nse of worse- 
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ment. 
admit the other. 


If you admit the one principle you must 
Mr. Arthur Arnold showed that if 
the Council Broadway was to be paid for by a better- 
ment rate the result would be a dead loss to the 


Council. It follows, then, that, if some owners pay for 
improvements, others must be compensated for loss. 
Now the County Council takes no heed of these con- 
siderations. But the English people have never yet 
committed themselves to pillage, and if betterment is 
to be the rule of local taxation, Parliament must look 
to it that the rule shall act fairly to every one con- 
cerned. Until this end is ensured, the Lords or the 
Commons ought to refuse sanction to the Council’s plans 
—as the House of Lords has very rightly done. 


THE FORESTERS 


; iy set Lord 'Tennyson’s Foresters upon the stage in 

the full glare of the limelight is to do dishonour 
(unwitting, no donbt) to the poet’s memory. Though 
himself was ever ambitious of dramatic success, his 
friends have not the same excuse to cherish an illusion, 
and there is no need for the advertisement of failure. 
The admirably sutble qualities—the sense of woodland 
magic, the exquisite verse—which distinguish The 
Foresters are lost in the presentation, and nothing is 
left save the Shakespearean convention, and the bones 
of a story that is so often interrupted as never to get 
itself told at all. Now the Shakespearean convention 
has been dead these two centuries and a half, nor is 
that genius conceivable that shall make it a living 
thing again. Were it not better then peacefully to 
lay it to rest, and pray for a new convention which 
shall create a modern drama? Also it was the peculiar 
quality of Shakespeare’s genius that he could handle 
with complete mastery as clumsy a form as was ever 
invented. ‘There was no enormity which he could not, 
and did not, invest with the splendour of success. In 
spite of Bishop Wordsworth, who would fain ‘edit’ 
his humour, he made ‘comic relief’ not only 
possible, but enchanting. But an art which is 
‘personally conducted’ to its triumph, dies with its 
creator, and the best that can be said of Lord ‘Tennyson’s 
experiment is that it is a courageous failure. The 
essential weaknesses which you note in the book are 
violently exaggerated by presentation on the stage. 
The drama never for an instant moves. ‘There is no 
instant wherein the spectator is caught up and 
whirled along. 
clusion, but you wonder why, and are spared the thrill 
of acurtain. After all, a drama is something better 
that so many lengths of a dialogue, interspersed with 
songs, and despite the late Laureate’s incomparable 
gifts, the play bores you from beginning to end. ‘The 
comedy, based intimately upon Shakespeare, has but 
a forced, foolish sound, and intensifies the air of 
unreality. While you smile at John, and laugh at 
Richard, you groan at the Merry Beggars in spite of 
yourself, and you positively shudder at the Comic 
Friars. Their gibes you might read for the pleasure of 
the phrase, and feel no distaste, but to hear them pro- 
nounced—by one friar at least—in a Bostonian accent, 
as of an American publisher, is to wish yourself well 
away from the theatre, and to determine that nothing 
—no, not even Miss Rehan—shall tempt you again 
within earshot of a new Shakespearean drama. 





The acts come to some sort of con- 
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Nor was the motive suited to Lord Tennyson’s genius. 
In the legend of Robin Hood there is no room for 
Victorian sentiment, and with Scott and Peacock fresh in 
your memory it is ill to hear both Robin and Marian 
declaiming the flattest of moral platitudes. How bald 
and fatuous it all sounds across the footlights! The 
outlaw glorifying the nobility of his thefts, his sweet- 
heart (in doublet and hose) giving off the chaste senti- 
ments of Mrs. Grundy! Indeed, over all four acts 
there is the trail of the blameless Arthur. They are 
no merry robbers, these moralists of Sherwood Forest ; 
they are not even romantic; nor do all their bluster 
and brag convince you of their courage. Not a single 
character is alive or alert. Friar Tuck is merely stout; 
Scarlett no better than an embodiment of taciturnity. 
The poet’s genius was spent in the creation of a delicate 
and fantastic atmosphere, which evaporates at the first 
approach of limelight, and ‘ new scenery.’ 

One actress does not make a play; else were The 
Foresters an unquestioned triumph. Whatever an 
incomparable talent could achieve, was achieved by 
Miss Rehan. ‘The poet had given her no character to 
present, so that her success was a success perforce 
of technique rather than of invention. Yet never 
did she speak her blank verse with a better percep- 
tion of its quality and cadence ; never did she attune 
her beautiful voice more aptly to the demands of 
emotion. She carried herself (in doublet and hose) with 
that ingenuous confusion of swagger and awkwardness, 
which accurately befits the maiden in mannish garb. 
On her lips the poet’s platitudes lost something 
of their triteness, and so long as she held the 
stage you almost forgot that action is an essential 
of drama, that the development of character is 
at least as important as the facture of a verse. 
You regretted, as you have regretted a dozen times 
that the greatest actress of our English speech is so 
seldom given her opportunity. It is surely pitiful that 
genius such as hers should be cast away upon German 
farce, or impracticable poetry. If Miss Rehan have not 
the subtlety and abandonment of self which distinguish 
Duse, she is still complete mistress of her resources, She 
needs but moment of passion to complete her triumph. 
Long ago you were convinced of her wit, her humour, 
the poignant appeal of her voice, her incomparable, 
if mannered, elegance. But there is yet a greater 
quality, untried even in Shakespeare; and the worst is 
that neither Schénthan nor Tennyson, neither Burnand 
nor von Moser can provide the occasion. 
that is not literature, there is always a plentiful assort- 
ment for such as still feel the childish glamour of the 
stage. Of literature that is not drama, Lord Tennyson 
has furnished a conspicuous example, which, though it is 
not so exasperating as a masterpiece by Mr. Jones, is well- 
nigh as tedious. ‘That the piece succeeded in America 
is scarce surprising. For America, we are told, likes 
names, and how should you go one better than Tenny- 
son? And America likes nobility of sentiment, where- 
with she may pleasantly and irresponsibly temper the 
hunt for dollars, the manufacture of wooden nutmegs, 
the ingenious hypocrisy of Copyright Acts. And The 
Foresters is nothing if not noble in sentiment. But 
in England we do not feel the same needs. All we 
ask isa play worthy the genius of an incomparable 
actress. A modest demand, in truth, and yet who 
shall gratify it ? 


Of drama, 
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‘“MISSIONALIA’ 


‘ ISSIONALIA’ is the title of a bookling dated 

London, 1727-8, containing two papers by the 
same hand: one a letter of suggestion for the con- 
version of the North American Indians in Maryland, 
the other an account of a missionary enterprise in Delagoa. 
In both you may perceive the antetype of the machine- 
made gospeller, now perfected in America, where ‘salvation 
through lime-light views’ has been achieved. The writer, 
being unctuous as tedious, expounds the process of 
evangelisation in Maryland. One of the chief instruments 
is a ‘Dean’ with deanery, etc., on a scale comfortable 
enough to lead you to suspect himself of designs on the 
post. Then follows a proposal to catch a few Indians 
young, and train them to repeat the catechisms and to 
say their prayers, so that they may ultimately be turned 
loose, as are tame elephants, to act as spiritual decoys among 
the Six Nations. The reply from Maryland was polite, 
yet chilling, andthe Dean came not into being. In the 
very nick of time, however, a brace of blackbirds was 
bagged by this early organiser of missionary work on trade 
principles. Two princes—or alleged princes—from 
Delagoa, sold as slaves by a scoundrelly Portuguese 
mariner, had been rescued by an Englishman and brought 
to this country from the West Indies. To the avid 
organiser this was nothing short of a god-send. The 
youths, duly crammed with dogma, were despatched with 
a tutor to Delagoa. Of the three voyagers, but two 
reached their destination ; for one of the princes hanged 
himself on the way because, it is supposed, he dreaded 
punishment for attempting to ‘stabb’ his brother. The 
other, with his tutor, arrived at Delagoa; but, when he 
gained his ‘ Mothers Hutt’, the ‘ Ungrateful Brute’ dis- 
missed his companion with many scowls and frowns. Thus 
was the mechanical Missionary smitten hip and thigh in 
Maryland and in Delagoa at the beginning of last century. 
And this trade system—with its Borriobolaghaian Societies, 
whose existence depends on subscriptions supporting an 
army of officials, men, women, and children, and whose 
results as gospel-agents are lamentably out of pro- 
portion to the expenditure—is with us still; indeed, is 
with us to an extent and a purpose which are simply 
amazing. 

One recalls with complex feelings that institution of 
olden days, the Missionary Box. In most houses connected 
with a religious denomination, it stood with open slot—a 
bourne whence no pence returned. And refusal to yield 
thereto was held proof of a spirit hard, unfeeling and un- 
christian not only to be prayed for but to be prayed at— 
which was worse. Well, the Missionary Box has been 
changed for the Subscription List and the School Collecting 
Card: otherwise there is no difference, for Missions are 
as much a trade as ever. So long as live the names of 
Williams, Moffat, Martyn, Heber, Carey, Marshman, Duff, 
Fisk and Livingstone, with many others—and they are 
not like to die—the true Missionary can never go un- 
appreciated. And the glory attaching to these names 
must be shared by the myriad of devoted men who have 
been swallowed up in the darkness they strove to 
dispel. But with the latest phase of Missionaryism the 
modern gospeller seems to have formed the idea, and with 
substantial reason, that he may settle anywhere, insult the 
religious sentiments of the people, alarm its social and 
family instincts, and then expect the guns and the forces 
of the civilised world to avenge the consequences of his 
personal indiscretions, and to enforce compensation for his 
injury or death. To the command: ‘Go ye into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every nation,’ you must 
add the words, ‘subject to protection by gunboats and 
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due compensation for loss or hurt’: this is surely not the 
Evangelist described in Bunyan or the Bible ? 

Let us fancy a Chinese Missionary, not at Lambeth 
but at Wapping, with Confucius in English under his arm, 
a pigtail down his back, a bag of opium, some joss 
sticks, and a scheme for a créche and an infant school 
where the toes and tuition of British children would be 
carefully moulded according to the orthodox Chinese 
tradition. Would be not soon rest in the mud of the Isle 
of Dogs, his créche wrecked, and his pigtail a bell-pull for 
some spirited publican in Ratcliffe Highway ? Yet we are 
pursuing in China and elsewhere a precisely similar course. 
Surely it should be understood that when a Society Mis- 
sionary ventures abroad, the organisation at his back must 
take the blame and bear the cost of his excursions to places 
where he is not wanted ? and that if one goes on his own 
account he must (like all authentic Christian missionaries 
from Paul to St. Augustine, and from St. Augustine to 
Livingstone) go forth with his life in his hand and no other 
reward in view than the glory of successful evangelisation 
or the Crown of Martyrdom, no other protection than the 
sheltering power of his religion ? 

The ancient notion of the Missionary was that of a solitary 
man, grave in countenance, his eyes raised to Heaven as 
one who pleaded with men. ‘In journeyings often, in 
perils of robbers, in perils of my own countrymen, in 
perils by the heathen, in perils in the city, in perils 
amongst false brethren, in weariness and painfulness, in 
watching often, in hunger and thirst, in fasting often, in 
cold and nakedness.’ This is the Missionary as painted 
by Paul of Tarsus, whose reward it was to be caught up 
into Paradise, and with rapture to hear unspeakable 
words of comfort and strength—and to see before him 
a crown of everlasting life and glory. 
gelisation by gunboat compensation is the sorriest 
of substitutes. Indeed it were vastly better to let the 
gunboat preach for itself and physical force alone, and 
let the missionary follow its wake. 


Christian Evan 


A REVIVAL OF ART 


i two years since Art and Craft gratified the devout 

by a public demonstration. For twenty-four weary 
moons has the saving of souls been stayed. Doubtless 
the rescue work has been continued, but in secret and 
by private contract. Mr. Crane has let us forget awhile 
the New Renaissance. The silence of Mr. Morris has 
freed Art from the bondage of cheap politics. Not 
even from the Dove’s Bindery has the voice of prayer 
gone up. However, the least pretentious Society in 
the world rebels at last against the galling chain of 
reticence; and once more you may find salvation, if 
your purse be heavy, and your nerves robust, in the 
show-room of Regent Street. 

That your anxious anticipation be not disappointed, a 
brand-new attraction is provided, It is not the fault of 
the Crafty, if you have not by this realised the ennobling 
effect of Art upon the British Workman. And now you 
may see (and hear) him whistle at his work. There he 
stands in the broad light of day, chipping cheerfully at a 
block of wood, or printing the masterpieces of an indulgent 
Master without the nefarious intervention of steam. Of 
course a share in the profits (if any), and the consciousness 
that his title is blazoned the whole world over have gifted 
him with a rare nobility of soul. And yet he looks very 
much the same, as though he were not employed by a true 
Craftsman, and had never seen his name writ large in a 
catalogue. Perhaps he has not. At any rate, no in- 
genious scroll over his honest bench gives that information 
which the Society proclaims essentially desirable, But the 
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sound of his hammer is the common noise of all the work- 


shops, and you are lucky if you escape the New Gallery 
without a sore head. Indeed, you would willingly sacrifice 
this sentimental vision of horny-handed toil, and bow the 
knee in all good faith at the glory of the finished work. 
And yet if you compete with a Methodist Conventicle, 
or a Social Science Congress, you must ensure a ‘ novel 
attraction ’; and, failing a cottage interior made happy by 
handicraft, what worthier spectacle than a hand-press or a 
wood-cutter’s bench ? 

An interval of two years has improved neither colour 
nor design. The one is as unbridled, the other as restless 
as of yore. The ancient faults—the assumed naivété, the 
pitiful lack of sincerity, the thoughtless aping of a dead 
style—are accentuated by lapse of time. The most 
ambitious works in the Gallery are sufficient proof that 
decorative art has enjoyed a revival merely of advertise- 
ment. Mr. Richmond’s cartoons for the mosaic decora- 
tion of St. Paul’s have not a touch of life or appropriate- 
ness. The thin, frigid colour would render the finest 
design of no effect. And he were optimist, indeed, who 
approved the clumsy attitude, the awkward composition, 
of this Michelangelesque experiment. That the archi- 
tect’s intention for the adornment of St. Paul’s should 
find a belated fulfilment is wholly satisfactory ; but— 
shade of Sir Christopher !—even British Art might be 
expected to produce a more fitting decoration than these 
stiff, ungain, discoloured Sybils. No more inspiriting are 
the tapestries of Mr. Morris. Sir Galahad and the Holy 
Graal—-designed by Mr. Burne Jones—is warranted to 
cast a chilly gloom over the most festal household. Every 
detail has its own appropriate colour, yet is there no sug- 
gestion of a scheme; and the whole is so befogged with 
detail, and overloaded with foreground that we envy not 
the mansion destined to receive it. And the trail of Messrs. 
Morris and Burne-Jones is over the whole exhibition. The 
same Pre-Raphaelitish colours, the same affectation of 
primitive types startle you from every wall, and scarce in a 
single instance is the old material vivified by a freshness of 
treatment. The painful elaboration which is the offspring 
of an impoverished imagination is almost universal. To 
tickle and embroider a simple form out of all semblance 
of beauty or originality is easy enough. To set down 
a common truth of colour or design with complete 
simplicity, rejecting whatever interferes with the expres- 
sion of the single idea—that is the achievement of genius, 
and genius is not frequent in the Society of Arts and 
Crafts. It were idle to particularise the work of individuals, 
because, save in a few instances, the same mind directs 
the whole exhibition. But if you would gain a quick 
insight into the | weakness of the school, examine the 
output of the Kelmscott Press. The belated Caxtons, 
though they lack the simple austerity of the original, 
might have been handsome enough, had they been con- 
trolled by a reasonable taste. The type is of excellent 
design, despite its mannerism, and the printing is as good 
as the hand-press can make it. But the effect is marred by 
a mechanical system of ornament indefinitely repeated, by 
an inexhaustible wealth of superfluous ornament, by a set 
of drawings entirely out of key with the style and motive 
of the books, by extravagant scroll-work overlaid with 
the boldest lettering, by every vice, indeed, warranted 
to destroy an admirable opportunity. And do we not 
remember a saying of the Master’s, that all decoration is 
vain which welleth not up from a full heart, which 
chimeth not with every passing sentiment? How, then, 
shall we approve a border which is ready to serve a 
dozen purposes, or an ornament which recurs with 
mechanical iteration? Even Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey, 
which otherwise were a masterpiece of typography, is 
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spoiled by the peppering of its pages with the same 
trumpery leaf. As with the books, so also with the 
fabrics and furniture. Reticence is a virtue unknown 
to the renascent craftsman; and in truth we pity the 
millionaire, whom an untoward opulence condemns to the 
lifelong contemplation of these misguided bibelots. 


THE CITY COMPANIES—II 
ieeenw a few years after the middle of the four- 


teenth century a large number of Companies had 
been formed and chartered. Two or three circumstances 
contributed to give them immediately a preponderating 
voice in the government of the City. It will be remem- 
bered that up to this date the Aldermen, who formed a 
compact body originally of owners of lands within the 
walls, were assisted by and recruited from the Common 
Council. In these two bodies, with the Mayor at their 
head, power was mainly vested, though there was an 
appeal to a greater Council, consisting of all the citizens, 
This greater Council, after the first election of the Common 
Council in 1200, very seldom asserted itself. The Husting 
Court is very carefully described by Dr. Sharpe in his 
Calendar of Wills, and used always to sit on Monday in 
each week, as, indeed, it is supposed to do still, though it 
has not been called together for many years. Its principal 
business in the thirteenth century was to grant probate of 
wills, to enrol the names of citizens newly admitted to the 
franchise, and to hear pleas of land. The first and the 
last of these duties were gradually transferred elsewhere. 
The admission of freemen also gradually ceased, and this 
brings the history of the Companies into immediate 
prominence. To become a citizen a man must be free— 
he must belong, that is, to no lord ; or, if he had escaped 
from servitude, and had resided and worked for ‘a year 
and a day’ in the city unclaimed, he could be admitted 
as if he had been born free. There were various restric- 
tions on this right which need only be mentioned. In 
addition to the small number thus made free of the City 
by the Husting, a large number of the citizens were so by 
descent, their fathers or grandfathers having held the 
freedom before them. Finally, a third class consisted of 
men who had been apprenticed to trades, and who, when 
the Companies were formed, were easily converted into 
citizens under the charters without any recourse to the 
Husting. By a patent of Edward II. no one who was 
described as a foreigner—that is, not a Londoner—could 
be admitted except by the Husting; but, of course 
inheritors and apprentices were not reckoned foreigners » 
and membership of a Company eventually became a quali- 
fication, and the best. Since the reign of Edward IV. 
the members of the Common Hall have had the right, not 
of electing the Mayor, as some say, but of presenting two 
persons to the aldermen for election. This Common Hall 
consists exclusively of the Livery, or those free of a 
Company. 

There are very bad mistakes, as Dr. Sharpe shows, in the 
authorities chiefly relied upon by London historians as to 
this matter. Here it is enough to point out the state of 
affairs at the time of the first rise of the Companies. It had 
by degrees been made compulsory that every one working 
at a trade in the City should belong to the Guild of his 
mystery, and there were probably very few citizens not so 
enrolled. The Fishmongers chiefly belonged to Guilds 
dedicated to St. Peter or St. Michael. The Skinners had 
also two Guilds consecrated to Corpus Christi and to the 
Virgin Mary. The Tailors had one Guild—that of St. John 
the Baptist. The Grocers devoted themselves to St, 
Anthony. The Haberdashers were a fraternity of St. 
Katharine. This list might be indefinitely prolonged, but 
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one thing is to be observed : no Guild could make a man 
free of the City. This point has hardly been insisted on 
sufficiently. People who still call the Companies ‘ Guilds’ 
forget the difference between the two. In addition to these 
Guilds among the workers in particular trades, there were 
other religious Guilds innumerable: two or three being 
sometimes connected with the same church. There were 
three at least in St. Michael, Cornhill, and in St. Sepulchre, 
and two in St. Dunstan, Fleet Street. None of these were 
trade unions; and all were swept away, together with 
those which were held by Companies, under Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI. 

The Fishmongers claim to have received the earliest 
charter. They assert that it was granted by Edward I. in 
1289. There are a good many reasons for doubting the 
truth of this allegation. The charter is not extant, nor is 
it mentioned in any way, or even alluded to, in the charter 
of 1363, granted by Edward III. Of the twelve Great 
Companies, as they are called, eight received charters 
from the same king. Richard II. incorporated the ‘ Mis- 
tery of the Mercers in’ Cheap,’ and the Mercers’ Company 
now takes precedence among the twelve. The history of 
the Goldsmiths has never been adequately written. Long 
before they obtained their first charter in 1327, they had 
exerted an influence on the trade, and still more on the 
finances, of the kingdom. The great value of a charter to 
the brethren of the fraternity of St. Dunstan was that they 
were allowed to hold an estate of twenty pounds annual 
value, for the benefit of sick or aged members. About 
the same time they obtained the house of Sir Nicholas 
Segrave, in the parish of St. Vedast, as headquarters, and 
they have remained on the same site ever since. It is 
easy to see from the records of the purchase of Segrave 
House, that, even as early as 1323, four years before they 
had leave to hold land, the Goldsmiths had attained 
sufficient consistency to enable them to buy the house, the 
sale being nominally to their chaplain, William Clift. 
They have, without remuneration, continued to assay and 
hall-mark gold and silver plate ever since. In this respect 
they and the Fishmongers, who also occupy a site which 
has belonged to them since the date of their incorporation, 
are alone among the twelve Great Companies. It is com- 
mon, in Radical prints of the baser sort, to assert that the 
Companies have all functions of this kind and neglect 
them. The late Mr. Bottomley Firth, among his singular 
fads, cherished one for which he never gave any authority. 
He believed, or said he believed, that the City Companies 
are bound to teach a trade to any one who comes to them. 
The duties self-imposed on the Goldsmiths and Fish- 
mongers are a boon to the public, and deserve every 
acknowledgment ; but assertion as to the duties of other 
Companies are, to say the least, impertinent. Such duties 
are not within the list of purposes for which they were 
founded. 

Besides these already named, the great Companies 
comprise the Drapers, Haberdashers, and Clothworkers. 
These, with the so-called Merchant Taylors, would seem 
to have formed members of the great Weavers’ Guild, 
but the question of their origin is too obscure for treat- 
ment here. A Weavers’ Company, with a merely nominal 
income, still exists, but it seems only to have been char- 
tered by Queen Elizabeth with a view to the benefit of 
the refugee silk weavers. There are also among the 
minor Companies several which were connected with 
the great cloth industry. The Broderers, Dyers, Felt- 
makers, Girdlers, and Woolmen’s Companies, are all in 
existence. 

The influence of the greater Companies on the politics 
and the history of the City has, of course, been enormous. 
At one time they took sides, some Companies being 
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always Whig, others always Tory. These differences, and 
others like them, have for the most part died out. Per- 
sistent attacks on their liberties and on their wealth, and 
the ill-eoncealed envy of impecunious politicians, have 
welded them into one mind on most questions of the day. 
If there are any sides to be taken, it must be the City and 
its Companies against the party in the County Council 
which, as if in derision, calls itself Advanced. Stealing is 
avery ancient practice, and there is nothing specially 
advanced in coveting the goods of your neighbours. 

Among the Companies which are still concerned with 
trade the Stationers’ is one of the most interesting, 
although its charter only dates from the time of Philip 
and Mary. Little as we know about Shakespeare and 
the first appearance of his plays, we should know less 
than half as much but for the registers of this Company. 
‘Entered at Stationers’ Hall’ is a very familiar sentence. 
There was a Guild of Stationers, but it cannot have been 
very flourishing at a time when so few read or wrote. 
When printing was invented the Stationers rose in the 
world, but it was too late for their admission to the ranks 
of the great Companies, nor are they remarkable for their 
wealth, although they distribute large annual sums as 
pensions in the trade. The two last Tudors had a dread 
of the printing press, and under Queen Elizabeth the 
Company was made an implement of religious and political 
tyranny. Printers everywhere had to serve their time to a 
member of the Company, and books could not be sold 
without its leave. There were also many monopolies 
and privileges granted outside the ranks of the Company. 
The Queen’s Printers first, and afterwards the Universi- 
ties, had leave to print Bibles, Richard Tottel had a 
monopoly given him by Queen Elizabeth for law books, 
At present, since the Copyright Act of ’42, any publisher 
can register a book at the Hall, and proceedings for 
breach of copyright cannot be taken till a book has 
been so registered. The Apothecaries (a very poor 
Company) does excellent work in examining, and owns 
the old ‘ Physic Garden’ at Chelsea. 

Another Company exercised for a time somewhat 
analogous powers. The Barber-Surgeons were incor- 
porated by Edward IV., and a further act of incorporation 
was passed in 1541. At this time surgeons obtained their 
licences from the Bishop of London and the Dean of St. 
Paul’s. The Company examined the candidates and 
recommended them to the ecclesiastical functionaries. 
The Company still flourishes, though it has no very large 
number of members: ‘the livery’ consisting of only 
ninety-two persons. Of course there are many others 
—including, by the way, a lady—who are free of the 
Company, but who have not attained the dignity of 
livery. One more Company should be mentioned, though 
of much later origin than most. Nevertheless ‘the 
Honourable Artillery Company’ claims to represent, if 
not actually to be, a Guild of St. George, incorporated 
by Henry VIII. This Company was apparently among 
those ruined by the Statute against Guilds, and by 1610 
it was extinct, and the Artillery Garden given up to the 
gunners from the Tower. The refoundation by James I., 
the suppression by Oliver Cromwell, and the revival by 
Charles II. and his brother, the first captain of the 
modern corps, are facts which have been much obscured 
in histories of the Company, which itself has lately been 
in trouble. After running some risk of suppression for 
the third time—that is, assuming that it does actually 
represent the Guild of St. George: a very doubtful 
point—it has been reformed or otherwise rehabilitated, 
and may continue to remind us of the old ‘ trained 
bands’ of the City, of which Gilpin was an_ illustrious 
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MONSON—III 


pppoMson's last piece of active service at sea called 

for a display of that mastery of ‘stratagem’ 
whereof he was even prouder than of his valour. 
His enemies were pirates, and the favourers of pirates : 
the scene was Broadhaven in congenial county Mayo, 
and an island which he calls ‘ Gnesceig’, meaning 
Inishkea ; the date was 1614. The original occasion was 
the complaint of the Lords of the Council in Edinburgh to 
King James, that the coast of his ancient kingdom was 
much infested by piratical sea-rovers. Condescending to 
their appeal, King James despatched Sir William Monson 
and Sir Francis Howard with a competent force, who 
‘departed from Margate Road the 14th of May, and 
arrived at Leith in Scotland on the 23rd of the same.’ 
At Leith Sir William applied to the Lords of the Council 
for pilots, of whom he had need: for ‘the navigation to 
the northward of that place (i.e, Leith) was not fre- 
quented by our nation, and therefore unknown to us.’ 
Pilots and stores were duly provided, and Sir William 
sailed to Caithness and Orkney. At first he seemed 
likely to miss the chance of notable service for the 
‘enemies of the human race, concerning whom the Lords 
of the Council at Edinburgh had raised this outery, were 
but two ‘petit pirates,’ scarce worth the hanging: one, a 
runaway boatswain’s mate of a King’s ship, fled the face 
of Sir William who had once been his captain. Sir 
William chased him in vain to the ‘ Hybrides, where he 
noted that the ‘brutishness and uncivility of those people 
.... exceeds the savages of America.’ Meanwhile, the 
other had surrendered himself to the Earl of Caithness : 
being indeed scarce so much pirate as constrained comrade 
of pirates from whom he fled, ‘ misliking their damnable 
courses.’ It was perhaps from this man that Sir William 
won such information as put him on the track of a 
piece of real service. 

Be it as it might he learned that in Broadhaven, between 
Benwee Head, and Erris Head at the North West point 
of Mayo, there lived a gentleman whose name he spells 
Cormat, but whom we shall call Cormac, that being un- 
questionably the correct form. This Cormac, living in 
the wildest corner of wild Connaught, was no friend to 
the king nor the king’s law. Broadhaven,‘ in respect of 
the security thereof and the remoteness few knowing it,’ 
was a noted haunt of pirates. The whole country side 
was in league with them, and particularly this gentle- 
man, ‘who spared not his own daughter to bid them 
welcome.’ Sir William resolved to root out this nest of 
resetters. So, standing over from the ‘ Hybrides,’ through 
‘so great a storm and ground seas, that it were fit only 
for a poet to describe,’ he came to Broadhaven. No 
sooner was he at anchor, than he ‘made choice of such 
persons of his company as formerly had been pirates, to 
give the less suspicion of his purpose,’ and sent them 
ashore with an artful message. They were to say that he 
was come from the sea, to extol ‘the wealth he had on 
board him, his royal disposition and liberality to those 
that showed him courtesy.’ The name they were to give 
was Manwaring. The message was given, and after a 
little hesitation Cormac swallowed the bait. He made 
the supposed pirate a gift of cattle: sending them down 
to the sea shore, but asking him to take them with a 
show of violence, the ears of those meant for him 
being slit as a sign. Then Cormac, assured that he had 
to deal with a real pirate, invited Captain Manwaring to 
his house, but again begged him to appear to come of his 
own will with an armed force. Cormac’s object was to be 
ableto plead compulsion with the King’s Sheriff should that 
official ever hear of the transaction. This exactly suited 
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Monson. He put Cormac’s messengers under hatches, 
and landed with a strong armed party to whom he gave 
the most piratical appearance he could. 


A large assemblage met him on the beach, and con- . 


ducted him in triumph to the house, where Cormac waited 
for him with his ‘three hackney daughters.’ In the hall 
Monson found (among other guests) those two regular 
attendants of the old-fashioned Irish gentleman, the 
schoolmaster—‘ a man attended like another Apollo 
among those rude people ’—and the harper—‘ who played 
merrily to make his welcome the greater.’ There was 
also a trader from Galloway, whose trade it was to 
deal with pirates, and another from London on the 
same errand. For a time it was a festive scene. The 
daughters were hospitable and princely, asking after their 
sweethearts, Captain Manwaring’s fellow gentlemen-pirates. 
They showed a lively desire to ‘ handle the tokens’ of the 
Captain’s royal disposition to such as showed him courtesy. 
The harper harped. The ladies proposed a dance. Cap- 
tain Manwaring’s companions were nothing loth. The 
Captain himself stood out, talking to the trader from 
London, who devoted himself to his entertainment. ‘ His 
antick behaviour was enough to put the melancholiest 
man in good humour ; sometimes he played the part of a 
commanding sheriff, then he played his own with many 
witty passages how he deceived the Sheriff.’ Sir William 
got a world of useful information from this merry rogue. 
When it had lasted long enough, Monson threw off the 
pirate and appeared the king’s officer. He laid that 
cheerful party by the heels, and after administering a 
suitable reprehension, ended by informing them all that 
he had brought his carpenter to set up a gallows. With 
that he left them to their reflections till next morning 
under charge of a competent guard. It was a cruel trick 
to play an hospitable Irish gentleman, but Monson licks 
his lips over it with grim satisfaction. One is glad, on 
the whole, that the comedy did not end in tragedy, as 
Sir William had threatened it should by morning. The 
gallows was ready and the prisoners bewailed their lot ; 
‘but being sued to by the whole country, with a promise 
never to connive again at pirates, after four and twenty 
hours’ fright in irons, he pardoned them.’ Even the 
London trader, whom Monson justly thought the worst of 
the batch, suffered nothing worse than the loss of his 
trading pass (got by fraud), and a warning that he would 
suffer for it if he ventured within reach of the Sheriff of 
Mayo any more. 

Cormac’s pardon was not wholly free. It was 
earned by services to the king’s officer. While Monson 
was giving his entertainers at Broadhaven this wholesome 
lesson, another ship turned up from the sea—a real 
pirate this one. Monson was in hope she would sail in 
and had his men in the boats ready to board her. The 
pirate took the alarm in time, and ‘stood off to sea.’ After 
beating about for six days, he came to an anchor at 
Inishkea, just off the mouth of Blacksed Bay, below 
Broadhaven. Monson judged rightly that the new 
comer would attempt to communicate with Cormac. He 
therefore watched, and no doubt made his Irish friend 
understand that his neck was still in peril, and that he 
must deserve the king’s pardon. Cormac, ‘ being lately 
burnt did dread the fire ’ ; and when the messenger came 
he showed Monson the letter. It was an appeal for food 
on the terms of ‘corn for ballast’—i.e., booty for cattle ; 
also a pressing inquiry as to the suspicious craft in 
Broadhaven, which the pirate sorely feared was a king’s 
ship. At Monson’s dictation an answer was sent, assur- 
ing him that she was an Indiaman, which had put in in 
distress, having lost many men. Further, the pirate was 
promised that the cattle he asked would be taken to a 
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certain place on the coast by night. This answer was 
taken to the pirate boat by a man whom Monson had 
accompanied by several of his own in Irish habits: 
for ‘a man could not be too cautious among the 
people of this country, who in their hearts are 
piratically given. His vigilance, or the fear of Cor- 
mac, attained its end. The pirate was deceived, and 
waited till a fire on shore assured him that his cattle 
were ready. Once more Monson palmed off a stratagem 
on the Irish. They had hoped to be allowed to hand over 
the cattle themselves, but that was not his play. He 
made them drag his boats over the narrow neck between 
Broadhaven and Blacksod Bay, and then went down the 
Bay with them to the point of the Peninsula of Mullet, 
where the beacon was aflame, to let the pirates know that 
the beeves were ready. Then ‘ by the time they (Monson 
and his men, to wit) conjectured the pirates’ boat might 
be ashore, who, they made account, would weaken the 
ship of so many men as she should carry, they row'd off 
with speed and came within sight of, and surprised her 
before they could be suspected, which did so amaze the 
pirates that they had not power to resist, but yielded like 
so many wolves caught in their own snares.’ This time 
the gallows was put to real use, for ‘Examining the be- 
haviour of all the pirates, of many he (Sir William Monson) 
picked out the worst, who had tasted twice before of his 
Majesty’s gracious pardon.’ These he hanged: whereby 
‘the pirates ever after became strangers to that harbour 
of Broad-Haven, and in a little time wholly abandoned 
Ireland,’ 


OBSERVATIONS IN PHILISTIA 


[' was at a little village perched well up on one of the 

carriage-roads ascending the Brocken, a fortnight or 
so ago, that I received a wire from Uncle Dudley. It was 
kind of him to think of it—all the more as he had good 
news to tell. ‘Family lighted square on their feet,’ was 
what the message said, and I was glad to gather from this 
that the Grundys had weathered their misfortunes, and 
that Mrs. Albert was herself again. 

The thought was full of charm. It seemed as if 
I had never realised before how fond I was of these 
good people. In sober fact, 1 dare say that I had not 
dwelt much upon their woes during my holiday. But 
now, with this affectionately thoughtful telegram address- 
ing me as their oldest friend, the one whom they wished 
to be the first to share the joy of their rescued state, it 
was easy enough to make myself believe that my whole 
vacation had been darkened with brooding over their 
unhappiness. 

It had not occurred to me before, but that was un- 
doubtedly why I had not liked the Harz so much this year 
as usual. Now that I thought of it, walking down the 
birch-lined footpath toward the hamlet and the telegraph 
office, the place seemed to have gone off a good deal. In 
other seasons, before the spectre of cholera flooded its 
sylvan retreats with an invading horde of Hamburgers, 
the Harzwald had been my favourite resort, | had grown 
to love its fir-clad slopes, its shadowed glens, its atm - 
sphere of prehistoric myth and legend, as if 1 were part 
and product of them all. Its people, too, had come much 
nearer to my breast than any other Germans ever could. 
I had enjoyed being with them just because they were 
what the local schoolmaster disdainfully declared them to 
be—Erdzertriimmerungsprozeszunbekanntevolk—that is to say, 
people entirely ignorant of the scientific theories about 
geological upheavals and volcanic formations, and so able 
cheerfully to put their trust in goblins who reared these 
strange boulders in fantastic piles on every hi.l top, and to 
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hear with good faith the shouts of the witches as they 
bounded over the Hexenlanzplatz. Last year it had seemed 
even worth the added discomfort of the swarming Ham- 
burgers to be again in this wholesome, sweet-aired 
primitive place. 

But this year—I saw now clearly as I looked over 
Uncle Dudley’s message once more—it had not been so 
pleasant. The hotel boy, Fritzchen, whom I had watched 
year after year with the warmth of a fatherly well-wisher 
—smiling with satisfaction at his jovial countenance, his 
bustling and competent ways, and his comical attempts 
at English—had this season swollen up into a burly and 
consequential lout, with a straw-coloured sprouting on his 
upper-lip, and a military manner. They called him Fritz 
now, and he gave me beer out of the old keg after I had 
heard the new one tapped. The evening gatherings 
of the villagers in the hotel, too, were not amusing 
as they once had been. The huge lion-maned and 
grossly over-bearded Aantor or music-master, who came 
regularly at nightfall to thump on the table with his 
bludgeon-like walking stick, to roar forth impassioned 
monologues on religion and politics, and to howl cease- 
lessly at Fritzchen for more beer, had formerly delighted 
me. This time he seemed only a noisy nuisance, and the 
half-circle of grave old retired foresters and middle-aged 
Jéger officers who sat watching him over their pipes, 
striving vainly now and again to get in a word edgewise 
about the auctions of felled trees in the woods, or the 
mutinous tendencies of the charcoal-burners, presented 
themselves in the light of tiresome prigs. If they 
had been worth their salt, I felt, they would long 
ago have brained the Kantor with their stone-ware mugs. 
Even as I walked I began to be conscious that a three 
weeks’ stay in the Harz was a good deal of time, and that 
the remaining third would certainly hang on my hands. 

By the time I reached the telegraph station I had my 
answer to Uncle Dudley ready in my mind. He liked the 
forcible imagery of Australia and the Far West; and I 
would speak to him at this joyful juncture after his own 
heart. It seemed that I could best do this by giving him 
to understand that I was celebrating his news—that I 
was, in one of his own phrases, ‘painting the town red.’ 
It required some ingenuity to work this idea out right, 
but I finally wrote what appeared to answer the purpose : 
—‘ Brocken und Umgebung sind roth gemalen’—and handed 
it in to the man at the window. 

He was a young man with close-cropped yellow hair 
and spectacles, holding his chin and neck very stiff in the 
high collar of his uniform. He glanced over my despatch, 
at first with careless dignity. Then he read it again 
attentively. Then he laid it on the table, and bent his 
tight-buttoned form over it as well as might be in a severe 
and prolonged scrutiny. At last he raised himself, turned 
a petrifying gaze on through his glasses at me, and shook 
his head. 

‘It is not true,’ he said. ‘Some one has you deceived ’ 

‘But,’ I tried to explain to him, with the little German 
that I knew scattering itself in all directions in the face 
of this crisis, ‘it is a figure of speech, a joke, a——’ 

The telegraph man stared coldly at my _ luckless 
despatch, and then at me. ‘ You would wish to state to 
your friend, perhaps, he suggested, ‘ that they seem as if 
they had been coloured with red, owing to the change in 
the leaves.’ 

‘No, no, I put in, ‘It must be that they have been 
painted, are painted, or he will not me understand.’ 

‘ But, my good sir,’ retorted the operator with emphasis, 
‘they are ol painted ! From the door gaze you forth! What 
make you with this nonsense, that Brocken and vicinity 
are red painted ?’ 
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‘Well, then, I said wearily, oppressed by the magni- 
tude of the task, ‘I don’t know how to word it myself, but 
you can fix it for me. Just say that I am going to paint 
them red—that will do just as well.’ 

‘But you shall not! It is forbidden!’ exclaimed the 
official, holding himself like a poker, and glaring vehemence 
through his glasses. ‘It is strongly forbidden! When 
you one brush-mark shall make, quick to the prison go 
you. In Germany have we for natural beauty respect 
also laws.’ 

Reluctantly, but of necessity, 1 abandoned metaphor, 
and in a humble spirit telegraphed in English to Uncle 
Dudley at his club that 1 was very glad. Even as my 
pen clung in irresolution on the paper over this word 
‘glad,’ the impulse rose in me to add: ‘Tired of Harz. 
Am returning immediately.’ 

‘When the same here is,’ remarked the operator, 
moodily studying the unknown words, ‘in Brunswick 
stopped it will be.” 

I translated it for him, and added, ‘I go from here 
home, to be where officials their own business mind.’ 

He nodded, not unamiably, and replied as he handed 
me out my change, ‘Yes, I know England. So well 
their own business there officials mind, that Balfour to 
Argentina easily comes.’ 

Walking up the hillside again, already quite captive to 
the fascination of the morrow’s homeward flight, I met at 
the turn of the path a family party—father, mother, and 
two girls in the younger teens—seated along the rocky 
siding, and gazing with a common air of dejection upon a 
portentous row of bags and portmanteaus at their feet. 
The notion that they were Hamburgers died still-born. 
Nothing more obviously un-German than these wayfarers 
was ever seen. 

‘I hope, sir,’ the man spoke up as I approached, ‘ that 
I am right in presuming that you speak English !’ 

I bowed assent, and even as I did so, recognised him. 
‘I hope J am right,’ I answered, ‘in thinking that I have 
met you before—-at Mr. Albert Grundy’s in London—you 
are the American gentleman with the Oboid Oil Engine, 
are you not?’ 

‘Well, by George!’ he cried, rising and offering his 
hand with frank delight, and introducing me in a single 
comprehensive wave to his wife and daughters. ‘ Yes, 
sir, he went on, ‘and I wish I had an Oboid here right 
now-—up in the basement of that stone boarding-house on 
the knoll there—just for the sake of heating up, and shut- 
ting down the valves, and blowing the whole damned 
thing sky-high. That would suit me, sir, right down to 
the ground.’ 

‘We're strangers here, sir,’ he explained in answer to 
my question: ‘we'd seen a good deal of the Dutch at 
home—I mean our home—and we thought we'd like to 
take a look at ’em in the place they come from. Well 
sir, we've had our look, and we’re satisfied. We don’t 
want any more, thank you. One helping is quite a 
sufficiency. Do you know the trick they played on us? 
Why, I took a team of horses yesterday from a place they call 
Ibsenburg or Ilsenburg or some such name, and had it 
explained to my driver that he was to take us up to the top 
there, and stop all night, and fetch us back this morning. 
When we got up as far as Shierke, there, it was getting 
pretty dark, and the women-folks was nervous, and so we 
laid up for the night. There didn’t seem anything for 
the driver to do but set around in the kitchen and drink 
beer, and he needed money for that, and so I gave him 
loose silver, and told him to make himself at home. We 
got the words out of a dictionary for that—machen sie 
selbst zu heim we figured ’em out to be—and I spoke 
them at him slowly and distinctly, so that he had no 
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excuse for not understanding. But, would you believe 
it, sir, the darned cuss just up and skipped out, while we 
were getting supper! And here we were this morning, 
landed high and dry. No conveyance, nobody to compre- 
hend a word of English, no nothing. We haven’t seen 
the top of the mountain even.’ 

‘What I’m more concerned about, I tell Wilbur,’ put 
in the lady, ‘is seeing the bottom of it. If they had 
only sense enough to make valises and bonnet-boxes 
ball shaped, we could have rolled ’em down hill.’ 

‘There’il be no trouble about all that,’ I assured them, 
and we talked for a little about the simple enough pro- 
cess of getting their luggage carried down to the village, 
and of finding a vehicle there. I, indeed, agreed to make 
one of their party on quitting the Harz, that very after- 
noon. 

‘And now tell me about the Grundys,’ I urged, when 
these more pressing matters were out of the way. ‘I 
got a wire to-day saying—hinting that they are in luck’s 
Way again.’ 

‘Is that so?’ exclaimed the American, at once surprised 
and pleased. ‘I’m glad to hear it. I can’t guess what it 
might be in. Grundy’s got as many irons in the fire— 
some white hot, some lukewarm, some frosted straight 
through—you never can tell. The funny thing is—he 
can’t tell himself. Why, sir, those men of yours in the 
City of London, they don’t know any more about business 
than a babe unborn. If they were in New York they’d 
have their eye-teeth skinned out of their heads in the 
shake of a lamb’s tail. Why, we’ve been milking them 
dry fora dozen years back. And yet, you know, some- 
how——’ 

‘Somehow— ?’ I echoed, encouragingly. 

‘Well, sir, somehow —that's the odd thing about it— 
they don’t stay milked.’ Harotp Freperic. 


THE WHIRL OF YOUTH 
By MRS. OLIPHANT 


CHAPTER I, 


OHN RUSHTON’S early life had been so peculiar 
that it was not wonderful if he found himself very 
much at sea when he was first plunged into the curious 
conventional life of an English University. He was older 
than most of the young men whom he found there— 
yet not very old, if he had not been already knocked 
about the world a good deal and filled with many experi- 
ences: and the first year at least passed over his head in 
great confusion, during which he let himself go with the 
stream in whatsoever eddy or current he might find himself; 
which perhaps was not very profitable for his moral 
being, nor yet for his education properly so-called. Life 
in the university is even more than in other places a 
congeries of whirls, one round or dance of wildly rushing 
figures, each encircling some swaying standard of its own, 
dance of the Menads or of the Berserkers going on for ever 
in a mode that sets aside all that peacefulness of study and 
learning which we all, perhaps, vainly suppose is, or ought 
to be, found in the very atmosphere of these abodes of 
letters. I wonder if it ever was so. Did not the young 
clergy whirl too, in circles of asceticism or mutual devotion, 
or perhaps forbidden and secret pleasure, one trooping 
after another in the earliest days? Certainly the young 
Cavaliers must have done so, and likewise the young 
Puritans each treading in the other's steps, holding the 
other’s coats, rushing round and round. It is not Fashion 
or Society alone that puts up those unsteady flagstaffs 
and leads the wild dance around them. It is nature, we 
must believe, since they exist everywhere. John got 
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into the rush of the idle, and flew along in a monotonous 
circle among them like the merry-go-round at a fair. 
He did not like it much, but the whirl caught him and 
plucked at his feet and set him all in motion in the 
pathway of the others. And then he fell further down into 
a wilder rush, still the whirl (so-called) of pleasure and 
dissipation: and then recovering with an effort got back 
into the rush of the cultured and esthetic and whirled 
through the world of pictures and furniture and poetry, 
finding no rest for the sole of his foot. His head was a 
little dazed with all these gyrations; he was a steady 
fellow in fact, liking to feel firm ground under him, and 
to live his own way. And it was chiefly because his 
guardians and best friends—though in fact the sway of 
the guardians was virtually over—were intent upon con- 
forming him to the recognised models, and subduing 
his instinct to be independent, a word into which they 
read other meanings—that he had come to the University 
at all, a place for which he felt that he was not fitted by 
previous training, nor likely to do much good in any 
way. At the beginning of his second year John returned 
a little ashamed of himself, feeling the strong likelihood 
that he would be led into one or another of his previous 
follies, and the almost conviction that he would find 
himself spinning like the rest in the contagion of youth 
and activity before he knew. 

He was pondering upon this with a little discourage- 
ment of heart, wondering within himself with a rueful 
touch of humour when the first bevy of comrades 
would arrive and which it would be, when a summons 
came to him to go and see the Warden, which was 
rather an alarming call, considering that the work 
which had been given to him to occupy his vacation had 
not been done any more than the work of the previous 
year. He pulled on accordingly that shabby little 
pinafore (worn the wrong way about) of black stuff which 
in Oxford is called a gown, and took up his cap and 
went across the quadrangle, green with the chilly greens 
of October though sprinkled with yellow leaves which 
every breath of wind brought down. The Warden was not 
an ordinary or common Don (may the rash pen be 
pardoned which combines such words), but a man of note 
and of judgment, though like other men he had his weak- 
nesses. The chief of these was that he preferred the 
young men of family and great position who were put into 
his hands, to the humbler crew of nobodies who swarmed 
around them. Inthe Warden, however, this was not a 
weakness, but a matter of principle. When it is a weak 
ness it is called by the opprobious name of snobbishness 
or tuft-hunting, or other still more disagreeable appella- 
tions, but when it is a principle, it is a very lofty one, 
and means that it is a finer thing to exert influence over 
those who will have a great deal of power in their hands 
than over those who will have none—and that accord 
ingly to make a great man wise and good is a greater 
achievement than to influence a poor one, even if the 
poor one might by chance be made into even a greater 
paragon of virtue than the great. This is a perfectly 
solid and defensible principle—when it is a principle as 
we say : and altogether different from that love of honours 
and titles which has been attributed to other heads 
of houses in a less elevated way. The Warden received 
John with an austere smile, followed by a look of great 
gravity. He said, ‘I hear Mr. Rushton, and have unfortu- 
nately observed, that very little work was got from you last 
year, that in short your first year at the University was 
to a great degree a year lost to you and no credit to the 
College.’ 

‘I am afraid, sir, said John, hanging his head, ‘ that it 
is quite true.’ 
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‘And now we are at the beginning of another academical 
year, I should like to know what you intend? Are you 
to join the ranks of the idlers for good—or perhaps I 
should say for bad—or do you mean to make an effort to 
do better? I always like to know how a man means to 
begin: then we know where we are.’ 

‘I am sure you know, sir, better than any one, said 
John, plucking up a heart and facing his monitor, ‘that a 
man never means it to begin with, even if he does badly. 
It’s not the intention that is in fault.’ 

‘Sometimes I admit that is the case—often, perhaps ; 
but I am not sure, Mr. Rushton, that to yield weakly to a 
passing temptation is not as bad, or nearly so, as to begin 
with a plan of merely pleasing one’s self. It comes to the 
same thing in the end.’ 

‘1 did not mean it as an excuse, sir. I was merely 
stating a fact.’ 

‘Very well; allowing the fact—am I to understand 
that you are going to let yourself be blown about by 
every wind, and begin without any intention at all?’ 

‘That’s logical, I don’t doubt, sir,’ said John ; ‘but 
naturally that is not what I mean.’ 

The Warden gave up the point, and resumed in a 
different tone. ‘I don’t suppose,’ he said, ‘from the 
opportunities I have had of seeing your work, so much, or 
so little rather, as it has been, that you have any very 
high expectations of success at the University—of dis- 
tinguishing yourself in short ?’ 

No man, however stupid, likes to be told that he has 
no expectations of success ; and John reddened in spite of 
himself. But he was very sensible, and replied with a 
sort of laugh: ‘No; I never thought I was clever, sir, if 
that is what you mean,’ 

The Warden did not deny that that was what he meant. 
But he said, ‘ With that conviction and not much enthu- 
siasm for work, will you forgive me for asking what 
brought you to the University at all?’ 

John laughed outright at this, being struck by the 
humour of the question. ‘If every man that came up was 
asked that, sir, he said, ‘a great many of us would be in 
the same box I’m afraid.’ 

The Warden was not a man who disliked a straight- 
forward answer. He preferred a young man who stood to 
his guns. ‘ That is true enough,’ he said ; ‘ but there are 
other motives in many of these cases. Parents insist on 
it: or future prospects demand it. Some men would 
find their future profession barred to them without a 
University education; or, at least, would find it more 
difficult to get on; or would be discredited more or less 
among the people they are naturally with. But you, I 
believe, don’t contemplate entering any profession ?’ 

The rapid reflection in John’s mind that he was evidently 
not one of those who was considered to be naturally in 
the society of people who cared for a University degree, 
was inevitable: and it perhaps moved him to the uninten- 
tional impertinence of a personal reference. ‘ You don’t 
say that to Scarfield, sir,’ he said quickly ; ‘and he has no 
more intention of entering a profession than I have.’ He 
said it quickly and repented it even more quickly than he 
spoke. 

‘Lord Scarfield,’ said the Warden calmly, ‘is a man 
who will have a great deal of influence in his generation. 
He will be what is called a great man in his county ; he 
may be a power for good or evil according as his mind is 


trained now. I make this explanation for the sake of 
the prejudices which are abroad on the subject, though it 
s one you have no right to ask, and it has no bearing on 
your case.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, sir, said John, ‘I know I had no 
right to say that. I’m aware,’ he added, ‘that [’m 
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nobody; and it’s of no consequence whether I take my 
degree or not. But perhaps, sir, that’s rather a new view.’ 

‘It may be a new view. I do not bind myself to old 
views, I have heard that you are or will be rich, Mr. 
Rushton ; but you have no stake in the country, nothing 
to bind you to it, and, I hear, rather a love of wandering. 
You don’t want to be fitted for the exercise of great in- 
fluence or to fill a great place. You have no parents, I 
understand, to insist upon any special career, or whose 
place you would fill in the world.’ 

‘It is true,’ said John, very red and hot, ‘that I never 
saw my father: and that he left me only money, and no 
place to fill, as you say, sir. But I have a mother whom 
I am as anxious to please as if she were a duchess, and no 
antecedents that I know of that would deprive me of a 
man’s usual responsibilities, But if you think, sir, that 
I am no credit, and had better withdraw from the 





College 

The Warden interrupted with a wave of the hand, and 
indeed John’s voice was somewhat choked in his throat. 
‘I mean nothing of the kind, nothing of the kind, Mr. 
Rushton! You are a young man of sense. If you think 
a moment you will understand my meaning—which is 
that, having no special incentive, either within yourself or 
without, to intellectual work, I see no object you can 
have in remaining at the University, if it is only as 
a method of amusing yourself—if, in short, this year is to 
be a repetition of last year, I think it well for you to turn 
the matter over in your mind. If: that is the problem. 
It is very likely,’ said the Warden, holding out his hand 
to be shaken, in token of dismissal, ‘that you have it in 
you to solve it in the right way.’ 

John went out from this interview with a great buzzing 
in his head, and the sensation of having been pricked up 
with red-hot irons or goaded with sharp bayonet points, 
for the shock was physical as well as mental. His pulses 
went at railroad speed. The blood in his veins stung 
him, it flew so fiercely to the heart and back again. Such 
a commotion within him must have been as good for his 
health as the strongest dose of the best tonic ever known. 
A beggar like Scarfield, he said to himself, a mild 
dilettante puppy, to be coddled and cooked into a great 
man—and I, nobody! A wild young brute like So-and-So 
to be of importance to his country —and I, no matter, no 
account! If the Warden had meant to humble him, it 
was a bad way to do it; if he had meant to stimulate 
him, to stir up all his energies, to taunt and defy and 
bully him into well-doing—then it might be a queer way, 
but it was an effectual way. And no doubt that was what 
the Warden meant. He had been too long accustomed 
to the process of flaying young men to care very much 
whether it hurt them or not. If it hurt them so much 
the better, perhaps. The hopeless kind were those whom 
it did not hurt. 

John went back to his rooms and busied himself in 
arranging his books—those books especially which he had 
been required to work up during the vacation, and which 
alas he had scarcely looked at—which had been the imme- 
diate cause of the Warden’s address, He looked at them 
with his head on one side as if he had been looking at a 
picture, and asked himself why he had not paid the proper 
attention to his orders, and thus put himself above the 
reach of such a reproof? But he knew very well why his 
vacation work had been neglected. He had spent these 
merry months in the society and the occupations which 
he loved best, among a varying company of painters, now 
in one region of beauty, now in another, in the fresh air, 
in the roughest quarters, drinking in sunshine and dew, 
light and shade, to the very depths of his being. Ah, 
that was life! No doubt it was a whirl too: and the 
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young men rushed and circled round with the others in 
clouds of smoke, in noisy rooms where no man could hear 
his neighbour speak—sometimes, too, with equivocal 
associates enough—a noisy ring, caring for nothing in 
heaven or earth except ‘effects’ and points of view and 
tones of colour. But probably, because that was his own 
way, John lingered upon it, seeing all its good things and 
none of its evils. A man could not be altogether idle 
among all these busy men. He had to make a dash at an 
effect, to put in a study, to fling colour on canvas some- 
how, or he could not keep his place among them. It 
was not a mere rush of foolish feet, a mere following one 
or another in a hackneyed round, He rushed to his 
own door and secured it, ‘ sporting his oak,’ according to 
aterm which has probably grown old-fashioned, against 
the inroad of those foolish feet which he heard afar off 
clattering upon the staircase. He had to think: he 
would not be driven away from his point by any invasion 
to-day, 

But when the attempt upon his doors, and the shouts 
that accompanied it had died away, and the staircase was 
for a few minutes silent again, and John sat down among 
his books to think over that problem, his mind, instead of 
grappling with it, floated away to the scenes of his holiday, 
to the wilds of Brittany and the trees of Fontainebleau, 
between which he had divided himself. He had not gone 
far afield. He was not an adventurous fellow. The places 
where everybody went were good enough for him. He 
followed in his mind with a smile many a riotous expedi- 
tion, setting out ina tumult of shouts and fun, but gradually 
stilling into quietude as one man after another came to 
the ‘bit’ he wanted, or stopped short arrested in a 
corner to record an impression, or dashed with flying 
touches an effect of the ever-changing light: while the 
old fellows, the steady, middle-aged men who had outgrown 
the great hopes and ideals which still flushed the horizon 
of the young ones, settled themselves and pegged away at 
pictures which were called, not according to their subjects, 
but by their authors’ names, as a Dupin, a Merryweather, 
and so on—as recognisable as the painter's card among all 
the bands of the cognoscenti. A smile came upon his face 
as he wandered among these pleasing recollections—and 
then he came to with a sudden start, and to the sense that 
he was not in the least considering his problem, but only 
living over again the life that he loved best. What a life 
it was! But he must put a stop to these reminiscences 5 
he must think of the question before him. Then a smile 
came over John’s face as he asked himself whether if he 
were to send the Warden a picture or a drawing, repre- 
senting the best he could do—that would please the 
head of the college as well as the essay which John knew 
he could not do half so well? He remembered having 
heard some one say that if a certain minor canon with a 
beautiful voice had sung something out of the Messiah 
when he went up into the pulpit, instead of insisting on 
preaching a very poor sermon, how much better it would 
have been: how much more edifying for his audience 
and satisfactory for himself. Then John pulled himself 
up again. The only distinct thing before him was that he 
did not mean to allow himself to be beaten. They should 
see that he was not to be bullied out of the University. 
‘If the work has to be done,’ he said to himself, ‘ why, 
I must do it. I was a fool not to do it when I had 
time. But I am not going to be beaten. I shan’t write 
myself down an ass to please the Warden. And here 
goes !’ 

Did he accomplish that essay? Did he read his books, 
the books which he ought to have read in the Long 
Vacation? All I can say at this moment is that he set 
himself down very squarely at his table as if he meant it, 
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placed one of them open before him, one which he had 
already looked into, dipped his pen into the ink 

But just then there came another tumult of footsteps up 
the staircase, and kicks against the closed doors. What a 
noise they made, one encouraging another to ‘sing out’ to 
him, ‘ Rushton, I say! Jack, old fellow! Confound you, 
can't you open?’ they shouted, and a great deal more ; 
while John sat and grinned to himself within the castle 
gate. 








THE FAERY HOST 


HE host is riding from Knocknarea 
And over the grave of Clooth-na-bare, 
Coulte tossing his burning hair 
And Niam calling, ‘away, come away. 


‘And brood no more where the fire is bright 
Filling thy heart with a mortal dream, 
For breasts are heaving and eyes a-gleam ; 
Away, come away, to the dim twilight. 


‘ Arms are a-waving and lips apart 

And if any gaze on our rushing band 

We come between him and the deed of his hand, 
We come between him and the hope of his heart.’ 


The host is rushing ‘twixt night and day, 
And where is there hope or deed as fair ? 
Coulte tossing his burning hair 

And Niam calling ‘away, come away.’ 


W. B. Years. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


BRITAIN’S RIGHT TO THE SUEZ SHARES 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 4th October, 1893. 


S1r,—On the roth June Sir E. Ashmead Bartlett asked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer what part of the 44,000,000 given 
for the Suez Shares had been repaid from the Sinking Fund. 
The answer was {£3,805,000. It was technically correct, 
yet wholly misleading. It should have been £1,302,655 to 
have supplied the information desired, though not asked. The 
question was not framed with the precision fuller knowledge of 
the subject would have enabled Sir E. Ashmead Bartlett to 
give it. It would, indeed, have been more prudent to have 
refrained from any question on the subject. The real issue is 
set forth by me in the Fortnightly Review for last month. I 
showed it to be, at least, possible that the Khedive might be 
told by His Judicial and Financial Advisers that Britain never 
acquired the ownership of the Suez Canal shares in fee simple 
absolute, because they were the property of the inhabitants of 
Egypt, created by their labour and purchased with their money ; 
that they had always been subject to the lien of the creditors of 
Egypt and the Ottoman Empire, as an asset of the Govern- 
ment ; that they were pledged, not sold, by a Viceroy dismissed 
for malversation in office at the instance of Britain itself; that 
they had been redeemed by the annual payment of £200,000, 
raised, sometimes out of taxes cruelly burdensome, sometimes 
by new imposts and fresh loans. 

Mr. Justice Scott replies to part of this in a letter in Zhe 
Times of the 30th September. ‘ Viewing the question in its widest 
sense, Lord Beaconsfield’s purchase of the Khedive’s shares in 
the Suez Canal was of more political than financial importance 
to thiscountry. At the same time the transaction was one of 
the most brilliant strokes of finance ever accomplished, and has 
excited the undying envy of Cap 1-Court and Wall Street.’ Mr. 
Justice Scott speaks throughout of ‘the Khedive’s shares.’ It 
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is solely to this point I desire to direct attention. With due 
respect for the accurate mind and wide information of the 
Judicial Adviser to His Highness, I cannot admit this to be 
correct. In the agreement between Said Pasha and M. de 
Lesseps, the Viceroy, in his official capacity, authorised the 
Company to take possession of certain land, and exercise 
certain rights. He also stipulated that the Government would 
furnish a number of labourers, who were to receive full wages, 
food, and transportation-allowances. He likewise subscribed 
for 177,642 shares. ‘lhis is precisely what the Corporation of 
Manchester might have done, with the modification that if the 
wages stipulated were insufficient, the Corporation would have 
attracted men by higher pay instead of using compulsion. The 
statutes of the Company were signed at Alexandria on the 
5th January, ’56. They provided for the settlement of the 
outstanding account for advances made by His Highness the 
Viceroy. On the 6th August, ’60, a financial convention fixed 
the number of shares, gui dewront étre inscrites au nom de Son 
Actesse le Vice-Rot. Onan account stated it was found that 
15,248,042 francs were due and payable by the Egyptian 
Treasury, as an equivalent for the shares taken by the Viceroy. 
Said died. His personal heirs admitted no obligation on their 
part to meet calls. They never claimed the shares as part of 
the personalty, which passed to his widows and sons, while the 
Viceroyalty went to his nephew Ismail. The shares were Crown 
pro erty, precisely as there were palaces which belonged to the 
Government and not to Said. On the 20th March, ’63, there 
was another financial agreement: Aeglement du Solde des 
Versements exigibles sur les actions souscrites par le Tresor 
Egyptien, en execution des engagements contract’és par le 
Gouvernement Egyptien. The quotations might be multiplied. 
Surely these are conclusive. In April ’69, Ismail expressly 
said : dont le Gouvernement est proprittaire. 1n’71 the shares 
were termed by the Suez Canal Company /es actions Egy/p- 
tiennes. 1n’76 Sir F. Reilly uses the words ‘ Egyptian Shares.’ 
If these shares were 418,000,000 in bullion, the Lords of the 
Treasury could await attack. This, however, is not a case of 
Beati possidentes. The British Government must apply to the 
Suez Canal Company in Paris for its dividends, and prove its 
right to receive them. If payment be refused the case would 
be tried ina French court. I do not doubt for a moment the 
scrupulous legality of the Cour de Cassation. Its sacred 
precincts would never be used to avenge La Haye Sainte. It 
would be a relief to the British conscience to find that it was 
the splendour and not the smartness of the transaction which 
excited undying envy in the high-minded denizens of Capel 
Court and Wall Street. Suppose the decision were the other 
way. What then?—I am, etc., COPE WHITEHOUSE. 


PARISH COUNCILS BILL 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer | 
4th Oclober, 1893. 


S1rR,—The Parish Councils Bill is apparently the measuve 
which the Piime Minister expects to redeem the present 
Session from the charge of barrenness. But what is like to be 
its effect? Take a particular case. I am the incumbent of a 
small rural parish. Its school buildings are the private 
property of the principal landowner, and it has no endowed 
charities. Therefore the Bill does not touch it on these poiots. 
Nevertheless, I fear that, passed in its present form, it will be 
a source of serious injustice. How this is likely to be so I ask 
your kind permission to state. 

The parish has no resident squire, no gentry, no professidral 
men: only farmers and labourers and a few tradesmen. Of 
sixty-three houses in the place, forty-eight are inhabited by 
agricultural labourers. If these be organised and vote soiiJ, 
they can elect a Parish Council composed entirely of their own 
class, to the exclusion of every ratepayer in the parish. A 
Council thus constituted will have power under the Bill to raise 
and expend money for various purposes which will afford em- 
ployment for the members themselves and their fellows: 
providing allotments, building cottages, making footpa hs, 
building a public library, providing a water-supply, and making 
sanitary improvements. 

Of course it is true that (except under the Adoptive Acts) 
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the rate would be limited to a penny in the pound, unless the 
sanction of the District Council were obtained, and then there 
would be no limit. The District Council in this rural neigh- 
bourhood would be elected by, and would be in sympathy with 
the same class as the Parish Council, and its approval of 
expenditure for the benefit of that class would probably be 
obtained without difficulty. The rates, however, fall ultimately 
on the landowners and tithe-owners. ‘The district suffers 
greatly from the agricultural depression; and after paying 
tithe, maintaining buildings, and other unavoidable outlay, the 
landowners merely receive a net rent of about five shillings an 
acre. The vicar’s glebe is in like case, and his tithe less than 
75 per cent. of the awarded amount, and heavily burdened by 
rates and Jand-tax. 

At the expense of these two impoverished sections, the 
Parish Council, composed (say) of agricultural labourers only, 
would be able to spend large sums on undertakings for their 
own aggrandisement. Were work scarce and many labourers 
unemployed, is it likely such a Council would refrain from 
spending freely when the expense is borne by their betters? 
Human nature being what it is, all past experience tells that 
they would not. And the expenditure would probably be con- 
ducted in a lavish and improvident way, those who controlled 
it having no inducement to economy.—I am, etc., 

A COUNTRY VICAR. 


‘THE CHURCHES OF PARIS’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
5th October, 1893. 


S1R,—In your notice of my book (August 12th) Zhe Churches 
of Paris, your reviewer speaks of my ‘reminders of Gregorians 
as sung at Wells Street’ ; and lest your readers should assume 
that I am ignorant of the class of music sung at St. Andrews, 
will you allow me to say that there is no mention of ‘ Wells 
Street’ in my book? The ‘West End church’ alluded to is All 
Saints, Margaret Street, where Gregorians have always pre- 
vailed.—I am, etc. SOPHIA BEALE. 





REVIEWS 


PUSEY’S LIFE 


Life of Edward Bouverie Pusey, D.D. etc. By H. P. Lippon, 
D.D. etc. In 4 vols. Vols. i. ii., 1800-1846. London : 
Longmans. 


There are two kinds of biography. The one is intended for 
those who worship at the inner shrine, the other for the world 
at large. The one is long, goes into the minutest details, follows 
lingeringly and lovingly the precious vestigia ; the other pro- 
vides for the needs of people who want to know something 
about the subject, but don’t want to be bored. ‘The one, in 
fact, is of the shrine ; the other of the market. Now it is not 
always that we have time even to attend the obsequies of good 
men, still less to spend our days and nights in remembering 
their virtues and praiseworthy deeds. Such biographies, there- 
fore, as this of Dr. Pusey are too monumental; a ‘marble 
hearse’ which threatens to cover the whole area of possible 
interest excites something like terror, and the star-y-pointing 
pyramid attains the dimensions of a portent at once menacing 
and lugubrious. 

It was, of course, inevitable that Dr. Pusey’s Life should be 
written; it was almost equally inevitable that it should be 
written by Canon Liddon. When, in 1839, Dr. Pusey with- 
drew from ‘ society,’ his future biographer was a boy at school ; 
when, in 1845, the secession of Newman supplied the climax to 
which these two ponderous volumes ascend, Canon Liddon had 
not yet begun residence at Christ Church. But from the 
beginning of his undergraduate career he became a disciple, 
and a highly favoured disciple, of the remarkable man who did so 
much to shape the course of our church history ; and no member 
of the Sacred Band enjoyed more of the Master’s confidence, or 
stood in more affectionate relations to one whom he was proud 
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to own as his guide. ‘Those who remember Dr. Liddon 

as a young bachelor cannot fail to have observed how 

deep was his devotion to Pusey, how touching the association 

between the stern, unhappy-looking leader and the gentle, 

sweet enthusiast who, with a perfect humility and an ardour of 
glowing self-abandonment, kept plodding at his side, looking 

up to share the somewhat infrequent and wintry smile of the 

heart-stricken mourner whom he so unfeignedly worshipped. 

It was something to know the Regius Professor of Hebrew, 
and Canon Liddon attended the Hebrew lectures, having from 
the first resolved to be a theologian. He became a theologian, 
and a good deal more ; but we may be sure that the fascination 
which bound him to Pusey extended far beyond the subject of 
their common studies, proceeding, as it did, from the charm of 
a personality as singular as it was ultimately attractive. For 
Pusey was not an obviously attractive man. To those who had 
known him before his great loss had brought down upon his 
brow that settled gloom he might have been winning enough. 
But to the men of Liddon’s period the ‘tender grace of a 
day that’ was ‘dead’ had been strained out of every fibre. 
To many of us he seemed the merest ascetic, and we belonged 
to the school of Muscular Christianity. As we saw him walk 
from his house in Tom Quad to the Cathedral, with face turned 
to the ground, with the attitude of unutterable sorrow, with the 
burdened and weary but dogged look, we did not know, as we 
know now from Canon Liddon’s pages, and know with a pang of 
remorse, that ‘he never could forget the shroud on his wife’s 
coffin fluttering in the wind as he followed her body to the grave ; 
and he did not look up lest a vision of that hour of agony should 
pass before him again and be too much for him.’ Such are the 
words of the Biographer (vol. ii. 103): here are Pusey’s, of 
which the above are nearly a transcript, yet with differences 
that are immeasurable—‘I used for some time (I know not how 
long) to see, on my way to Cathedral prayers, the white of the 
pall wave, as it had waved with the wind on that Saturday at 
that particular spot, and I used (as I have done since) to saya 
collect for her as I passed to and fro by her dear resting-place, 
and I kept the hour when she gave her spirit to God. That 
is enough: let us be silent. 

The lamented death of Canon Liddon has prevented our 
having the advantage of a complete and uninterrupted biography 
from his pen. When he died three years ago, he ‘ left behind 
him carefully arranged materials for the whole of the life, and 
an elaborate first draft of the work up to 1856.’ Of this draft 
the editors have issued, in the two volumes now before us, the 
portion which treats of the years from 1800 to 1846. It is ex- 
pected that the remainder of the Life will take two more 
volumes. This is a very large order, and decidedly transgresses 
the limits of what is necessary or advisable. The editors, 
though probably not yielding even to Dr. Liddon in the zeal 
and affection with which they regard the subject of their labours, 
may well be supposed capable of a little more adjustment and 
sense of proportion. It may be said that the life of Dr. Pusey 
was the history of the Catholic Church in England. Still, it is 
the life of Dr. Pusey ; and to aim at conforming to the scale on 
which the ‘ beloved disciple’ has arranged his recollections and 
his materials is really to defy all precedent. Admirable as is 
the biographical style of Canon Liddon, moderate and in 
good taste as is the general tone of his work, we deprecate the 
length and languor of certain passages. For instance, the 
interminable account of St. Saviour’s, Leeds—the terrors of 
poor Dr. Hook, the Bishop (Longley) examining the cups, the 
Bishop peeping about like an old episcopal jackdaw to see 
whether there was ‘anything objectionable ’"—all this twaddle, 
for what else can we call it? It is enough to dislocate with 
yawning the hiatus of a sacristan; and we confess that our 
courage would have failed us altogether had not we observed 
that the end of the second volume was at hand. 

As regards our author’s tone, we hardly think anything 
could be better. Observe the way in which he speaks of 
men who were, at one time or other, the antagonists of 
Pusey : Maltby, for instance. ‘As a Bishop, his language 
and conduct were in entire consistency with the kindliness, 
the munificence, the love of learning, the Whig politics, and 
the doctrinal latitudinarianism of his earlier life’—quite the 
right way to speak of a good old scholar. There is the 
faintest glimpse of a smile in the ‘doctrinal latitudinarianism’; 
but it is a smile—a well-bred smile—not a sneer. Canon 
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Liddon never sneered, and Canon Liddon had a well-grounded 
respect for learning. So had Pusey: of Dr. Maltby he used 
to say—‘ Ah! he was a scholar of the old painstaking kind.’ 
But the ‘Great Provost’, one fears, was not a favourite with 
our author. He certainly shows Dr. Hawkins in a light 
which does not satisfy us, nor would it have satisied Dean 
Burgon, nor, what is more crucial, the late Dean of St. Paul’s 
But Liddon never left Christ Church, and Oriel men must 
be excused for rallying round their excellent chief, who very 
likely made some mistakes, but was not given to making 
them—rather, indeed, the other way. Of Mr. Golightly, too, 
Canon Liddon does not speak with marked reverence: ‘the 
current gossip of Oxford, as described by an authority on 
the subject ’—authority is good; but Golightly was an old 
gossip. ‘It is all over the University’—that was Mr. 
Golightly’s way of circulating the last new scandal. Such places 
as Oxford are full of such people; they abounded, of course, 
during the period of the Tractarian controversy. To them 
the Hampden question was meat and drink; and Tract 90 a 
thing to feed on for many days. One would like to interview 
one of the college messengers of the forties: poor old men! 
do any of them survive? If they are all dead, could one 
have at least a “da or a femur? They must have been 
trotted off their legs. “Also, their point of view would be 
refreshing. For, after all, the great men, the men of ‘the 
Movement’, did take themselves so terribly au grand sérieux 
that one rather resents it. Inthe midst of all their reverend 
hubbub, excursions dogmatic, alarums ecclesiastical, England 
contrived to go more or less steadily on, and to be England 
as it had been before them. No, we will not press the as: 
England was not quite the same after as before Pusey. In 
respect of spiritual depth and fervour, one hardly knows what 
to say; but in respect of common sense we think there is 
decided improvement. The ‘No Popery’ cry is always a 
possibility ; but, at the same time, when it emerges, is it not 
rather an anachronism? Vox clamantis in vacuo? ‘Who 
listens til them, jabbering bodies?’ It will probably be 
the fault of Pusey’s successors if intolerance again raises its 
head in this country ; and it will be the intolerance as exhibited 
by these men rather than by those who clamoured in 1845 for 
pains and penalties, censures, suspensions, and the interference 
of the Bishops and the Hebdomadal. 

‘Sad rubbish!’ said Gaisford, as he pointed to certain 
shelves in Christ Church Library. What a wicked old man! 
Hephestion, Stobzeus, and the Etymologicon Magnum em- 
ployed his learned hours, and weil employed them. But 
patristic lore is not to be sent to the right-about in this fashion. 
And for its restoration to credit we are largely indebted to Dr. 
Pusey. The fact is, Pusey was a true scholar, had the real 
scholarly scent and instinct. His habits were those of a 
scholar. If he added to his scholarship the grace of a supremely 
holy life, and the patient and wise direction of a ‘Movement’ 
surrounded by difficulties and dangers, surely this is a case of 
apponite lucro. 


DIDEROT AS ART-CRITIC 


Diderot’s Thoughts on Art and Style. Translated by the Hon. 
Mrs. LIONEL TOLLEMACHE. London: Remington. 


Art-criticism is a veritable booby-trap, and not even the wise 
may escape without a broken crown. To Heine it was but an 
opportunity to praise Delaroche, and to expound the platitudes 
of political philosophy. Diderot is no more fortunate, and when 
at the request of Grimm, he undertook the criticism of pictures, 
he merely indulged the twin habits of sentiment and literary 
embroidery. And yet one is scarce sorry to renew acquaint- 
ance—in Mrs. Tollemache’s workmanlike translation—with his 
once famous Sa/ons. For if their judgments are only sound by 
accident, they are none the less profoundly interesting as 
documents. 

Superficial as was Diderot’s knowledge, it was yet curiously 
diverse. ‘Almost every one’, he wrote, ‘knows his own sub- 
jects better than I do, and it was a small compensation that 
he had many more subjects than his fellows. But of his 
intelligence, of his quick sympathy, of his wide appreciation, 
there is no doubt ; and it is the more remarkable that he never 
contrived to see pictures at the proper angle, His method, as 
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Sainte-Beuve points out, was to insist on beauties rather than 
upon defects ; and as it was his misfortune to live and criticise 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, the appreciation of 
Greuze, Doyen, Loutherbourg scarce afforded scope for his ad- 
mirable insight, his vivid style. Into all the bad pictures he was 
called upon to applaud he read his own views of life and letters 
That is to say he approached pictorial art with a literary pre- 
judice. Once upon a time he called upon David, the master of 
the Classigues, and, lost in admiration of one of his pictures, 
discussed the many noble ideas wherewith it was informed. 
David listened in flattered amazement, for classigue though he 
was, he was still a painter, and all untrammelled by philosophy. 
‘What’, said Diderot, ‘ you did it from instinct without knowing 
what you were doing! That is better still!’ The anecdote is 
instructive because it precisely indicates Diderot’s position. 
He was ever on the hunt for ideas ; and if he found them not 
in the pictures he criticised, he had always a vast stock of his 
own whereon to draw. ‘Your talent’, said Arnaud, ‘is just 
the contrary to that of the dramatist ; he must transform him- 
self into his character, but you transform all the characters 
into yourself.’ 

In all respects he was Ruskin’s direct forerunner. I 1deed, 
the Sa/oms contain the germs of A/odern Painters. ‘ How 
many pictures,’ he writes, ‘have been spoilt by this precept : 
beautify nature. Wo not try to beautify nature. Choose care- 
fully the subject which suits you, and represent it faithfully.’ 
Never was there enunciated a more pestilent heresy— 
a heresy which has been put to sleep for ever, let us hope, 
by Mr. Whistlers admirable epigram: Nature is usually 
wrong. Even Diderot, another day, saw the folly of his 
pronouncement, and, protesting against an elaborate com- 
position of Boucher’s, ‘Away with these heavy boughs!’ 
he exclaims; ‘Must a writer say everything that comes 
into his head? Must a painter paint everything he sees’? 
Assuredly not: but if you once permit selection, what room 
is left for the blind worship of Nature which Diderot, and 
after him Mr. Ruskin, so foolishly advocated? Sut the 
truth is, this critic had no fixed point of view. He admired 
as the humour took him, and straightway dragged from the 
recesses of a fertile mind some reason for the faith he ex- 
pressed. None is more keenly insistent than he upon the 
importance of composition. He'realised with perfect clearness 
that a portrait was something better than a likeness, that 
in fact it should be ‘a picture with some composition 
to interest us’; and then incontinently he would applaud 
Greuze, for that he was the first artist ‘who made a picture show 
forth some moral and suggest a story’! Surely there is nothing 
new or old under the sun, and even Eden, we begin to believe, 
had its Ruskin. May be it was Abel’s obtrusive morality that 
angered the artistic soul of Cain unto murder. But Diderot 
could sink lower on occasion than the prophet of Coniston, 
and is ready to prove that not even is Mr. E. T, Cook original. 
‘ The Beloved Mother, wrote Diderot of Greuze’s masterpiece 
of sensibility, ‘preaches this lesson to every sensible man : 
“ Keep your family in comfort, and take care to have a happy 
home to which to return.”’ Here you catch the very cadence 
of the modern Methodist, and you are convinced that Diderot 
would have proved a guide most acceptable to Toynbee Hall. 
But such ‘copy’ as this has nought in common with art- 
criticism. It might be prompted by any ebullition of 
virtuous sentimentality. And it is a slur on the eager 
intelligence of Diderot that he should thus have been driven 
into the Philistine’s camp. After all he was the author of the 
Paradoxe,which cleared the drama from something of the blatant 
cant that befogged it, and in the present selection he discourses 
of literature to excellent purpose. His analysis of rhythm, for 
instance, is an inspiration, and he lays it down as an irre- 
fragable law that ‘it is style which ensures the immortality of 
a literary work.’ ‘A Daniel come to judgment,’ you say, and, 
turning the pages over, you light upon an intolerable homily 
pronounced with no better text than Clarissa Harlowe. Was 
ever critic so perverse? ‘Richardson sows in our hearts the 
seeds of virtue’! That good work might be accomplished 
without the aid of style. We have known the most atrocious 
tract rewarded with far better results. And there were doubtless 
times at which even 7he Washerwoman of Finchley Common 
might have appeared to Diderot a masterpiece. Indeed there is 
no opinion expressed within the covers of the present volume 
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that is not afterwards joyously contradicted. And the moral is 
that subjective criticism, untrammelled by principle, is of its 
essence suicidal. 


A CHAMPION LIAR 


The Life and Adventures of James P. Beckwourth. ‘The 
Adventure Series.’ Edited, with Preface, by CHARLES 
S. LELAND. London: Unwin. 


If once the tongue have the ill habit of lying, it is ten to 
one its lies will borrow the commonplaceness of truth. Only 
the genius can lie with distinction, and genius is not as 
plentiful as liars. The Wild West has proved a prolific 
breeding-ground of Munchausens, but not a trapper nor a 
cowboy, not a Government agent nor a scout of them all has 
yet ‘spun his yarn’ with the art of the famous Baron. To 
the Indian the white man brings civilisation, which is drink 
and vice, and in return the Indian contributes a degrading 
influence of his own. A few there were of old, like Catlin and 
Schoolcraft, who interested themselves in the Indian, and were 
none the worse for it ; a few in recent times, like Mr. Cushing 
among picturesque Zunis, Mr. Leland among wild Algonkin, 
who have studied aboriginal manners, and collected aboriginal 
myths without losing their moral sense; but these are the 
rarest exceptions. Of the large class of Americans who, on 
one pretext or another, have visited the Indian tribes of East 
or West, North or South, ‘Jim’ Beckwourth is a perfect type, 
and Beckwourth never felt the prick of conscience. His renown 
for lying was greater even than his fame as an adventurer. Of 
him it was said—/este Mr. Leland—that, while some men are 
rarely worthy of belief, ‘Jim’ was always Beckwourthy of 
unbelief. From the value of his book, considered as serious 
history, such a reputation necessarily detracts. Nor had he, nor 
had T. D. Bonner, to whom he dictated it, between them suffi- 
cient gilt of selection or play of humour to lend its adventures 
charm or excitement. Indeed, like Montaigne’s friends, he 
smothered his good stories with vain circumstances, and made 
his case so dull and prolix, that you either curse the good 
fortune of his memory, or blame the misfortune of his 
judgment. 

In Beckwourth’s day the country west of the Rockies was as 
wild in fact as in name. Himself was the son, some say, of a 
Virginia planter and a quadroon ; others, of an Irish overseer 
and a negro slave. The father, whether planter or overseer, 
emigrated, in the first decade of the century, to Missouri, and 
settled in St. Louis, then a village in the midst of a ‘ howling 
wilderness, inhabited only by wild beasts and merciless savages.’ 
In early childhood Beckwourth was initiated into the methods 
of Indian warfare, and ever after, the Indian, in his eyes, was a 
wild beast to be shot down without mercy, as, who should say, 
a bear or a buffalo. Even if the enemy’s back were turned, no 
quarter need be shown: since with the red man there could be 
no square face-to-face fight. Apprenticed to a blacksmith, 
Beckwourth, like a hero from Marryatt, grew weary of honest 
toil, and pined for adventure. Wherefore, one fine day his 
father gave him five hundred dollars, and a good horse, and, 
bidding him God speed, sent him off to try his fortunes. 
Thenceforth, so runs the tale, his life was a long succession of 
peril and accident. Scout and pioneer, trader and trapper, he 
was each by turn, and sometimes all four together. 
But the beginning and end of every journey, of every enter- 
prise, was the fight with the red man. Blood flows through 
his chapters rich and red, in a never-failing stream. Cruel 
and relentless as the cruellest Indian, he reckoned his scalps 
of Blackfeet, Snakes, Crows, Cheyennes, by hundreds. Once, 
for a year or two, he lived with the Blackfeet, and took to 
himself an Indian wife. Again, later, for twelve years not only 
did he dwell with the Crows, but he became one of them, 
marrying many of their women (the more the merrier thought 
he), recognising at least one little Crow as his child. He led 
their expeditions, whose purpose was horse-stealing ; he com- 
manded their forces in battle, and finally was elected chief of 
the tribe. Of his experiences, those with the Crows were not 
only the most thrilling, but were supported by trustworthy 
authorities. His later career was unequalled indeed : he fought 
the Seminoles in Florida ; returning to the West, he had many 
a combat with the Apaches and Utahs; he took part in the 
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Californian revolution ; he discovered new mountain passes, 
and settled neglected valleys; until in the end he adopted 
‘the dress and manners of the refined gentleman’! But the 
great event of his life was his protracted and familiar stay 
with the Crows—an experience wonderful enough to furnish 
forth a dozen romances. And yet this excellent material 
he turns to the poorest account. True, he gives you an 
occasional glimpse into Indian barbarity; of the buffalo 
hunt and the scalp dance; of the insatiable greed for 
blood and the constant.skirmishes with other tribes ; of their 
frenzied mourning and self-mutilation. But, so eager is he 
ever to be the hero, so determined to prove leader and 
succourer alike, that one begins to yawn over his hair-breadth 
’scapes, his persistent generosity. In brief, he lies with so 
tedious a recklessness, that you lay his book aside with relief. 

He is at his best when he least suspects it. In his most 
serious moments he threatens to become most amusing: 
when, haying accepted the first of his nine Crow wives, he 
bethinks him of his Eliza, his ‘lonely one’ in St. Louis, whose 
‘fond heart beats alone for him’; when, just after a bloody 
victory, he celebrates Christmas Day by himself, ‘as the 
Indians knew nothing about the birth of Our Saviour, and it 
was hard to make them understand thenature of the event’; 
when, while gloating over ‘ scenes of carnage and desolation , 
he stops to explain that he did not ‘wade’ through them 
‘without some serious reflections on the matter.’ Strong side- 
lights too, he throws—inadvertently—on the unscrupulous 
methods of the trader with the Indian who would barter away his 
very soul for the white man’s firewater. Excellent advice, too, 
—which time has proved practical—he gives the Government 
for the speedy extermination of the Indian: ply him with 
whisky, hunt the buffalo out of the land, and there will be 
no need for a wholesale sacrifice of United States troops on 
the Indian frontier. Beckwourth was a liar, yes ; he was like 
all liars a sentimentalist as well; but he was never a hypocrite 
He was an adventurer of the old style with whom humane 
life counted for naught in the game of chance. He did no 
pretend to hold the Indians’ moral welfare at heart when 
their extinction would have pleased him better. He and his 
kind are succeeded by educational fadmongers and sanitary 
reformers: but where the gain, if some day Sioux and 
Cheyenne be reduced to the sham civilisation of the spiritless 
Algonkin and Chippewas of the East ? 

The beok were better without its illustrations. Surely there 
can be no excuse to publish such poor stuff when such practi- 
tioners as Mr. Remington, Mr. Farny, Mr. Lungren, for 
instance, have already shown the pictorial possibilities of the 
Indian. Nor would a good map of Beckwourth’s country come 
amiss. 


THE ANTI-BRITISH VIEW 


The United States: An Outline of Political History, 1492-1871 
By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. London: Macmillan. 


Mr. Goldwin Smith prefaces this volume with the promise of 
another, ‘as a companion’ (surely ‘follower’ were nearer the 
mark), if it ‘meets acceptance’, that is if it sell. The outline, 
which is drawn to include Columbus and Sir Walter Raleigh, 
is feeble yet cumbrous. For historical purposes Gulliver's 
Travels or Sinbad the Sailor had been as pertinent. Still, 
the book has an object which is revealed in the preface. It is 
professedly addressed to Britons visiting America: a cup of 
welcome, as it were, brewed by ‘an Englishman who regards 
the American Commonwealth as the great [we may presume 
the greatest] achievement of his race, and looks forward to the 
voluntary re-union of the American branches of his race 
within its pale. That is to say, this Briton professes to 
believe that the declaration and realisation of the inde- 
pendence of the American Colonies was and is a greater 
achievement than an Empire which from Alfred’s time till now 
has advanced to world-wide domain, which has maintained 
liberty and freedom of body and soul against the combined 
forces of European autocrats and papal serfs: that an Empire 
from whose loins the American Republic itself has sprung is an 
achievement lost in the sublimity of 1776. The appeal, in 
truth, is not for Britons, unless to poison history and distort 
its picture, but is to the address of the Amercan. It is 
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designed to enable this Briton to declare how he loves These 
States and howhe despises his nativeland. The Uriah Heep 
of politics, having landed himself in a hole, avers that his 
mother was very sinful, and that he has doubts about her 
salvation. 

One would have thought an Englishman examining and 
quoting authorities for such a work would have remembered that 
t ll 1776 American History was only British history—and that 
until Bancroft there were no histories of America worthy of the 
name save those written by leisured and accomplished men in 
this country up to’33. Fortunately Mr. Justin Winsor to whom 
he refers is liberal in his use of their material and in expression 
of his indebtedness to them ; but it is nothing short of a dis- 
grace to the British name that any claiming it should, under 
cover of acknowledgment to American historians, conceal the 
existence of historians in his country whose works the writers 
Oversea not only appreciate warmly, but incorporate largely in 
their own. It is but the other day that a Centenary of American 
Independence History was published in America, and the 
chief authorities up to ’33 are the very Britons Mr. Goldwin 
Smith completely ignores. 

The apparent drift of all this is to flatter the American by 
saying that ‘all the Colonies from first to last, unless poisoned 
with aristocratic blood, were thirsting for separation from the 
British Crown and so am I (an Englishman) in Canada.’ But 
this was the language of neither Franklin nor Washington. 
Separation was not the ostensible end of the Continental 
Congress of America which up to the last, when Franklin 
submitted his Articles of Confederated Union in 1775, declared 
it aimed not at independence, but desired rather reconciliation 
under their old allegiance. And hence this book is the degra- 
dation of an English author, an insult to the honour of the 
founders of American independence, and an affront to the 
intelligence and patriotism of Britons. 


TWO NOVELS 


Mr. Finlay Knight has invented a good, readable story, and 
told it, ia the main, clearly and well, in the first two volumes 
and first two chapters of the third volume of The Courage of 
Sylvia Fulgent (London: Bentley). It is the story of a girl, of 
the best type of distinctively latter-day Englishwomen, who was 
induced by the dire distress of an unprincipled brother to 
engage herself to marry a despicable and elderly person, and 
then discovered that she loved and was loved by a more agree- 
able suitor. A commonplace situation, but worked out on lines 
by no means commonplace. As a novel of incident it is 
effective, containing at least one excellent combination of 
circumstances—of death and marriage—though a trifle marred 
by an improbable and not essential coincidence. For it is 
weak to say, as Mr. Knight says of another coincidence, 
that it was ‘so curious that it could only have happened 
in real life’; fiction which purports to be natural should 
be more natural than life itself. It is not contemptible 
either as a novel of character. The girl is good, as we said, and 
charmingly imperfect ; the brother is more dubious, starting 
rather as one of those gentlemanly ne’er-do-wells, whom Mr. 
Trollope loved to depict in their amusing perplexities, and 
developing into a somewhat melodramatic scoundrel, but he 
will pass; the servile passion of the used-up weakling is 
cleverly indicated; the other young man is colourless by 
design. Here then is an excellent story, but it certainly ends 
with vol. iii. chap. ii. Your excitement, for some time strained, 
is there alloyed with the comfortable marriage of hero and 
heroine, ‘ but, unfortunately, one of them had a Past, and there- 
fore they both had a Future.’ Of course marriage ends nobody’s 
history, but when it comes asa climax it indubitably ends a 
tale. There is no interesting development in the characters of 
husband and wife ; the brother is become an utter rascal, but 
his intermediate stages are merely summarised. Therefore, 
although the point of the second part is connected with an 
incident of the first, it is rather a fresh story than even a sequel, 
and we are inclined to think that the book should have made 
two books. However, this second story is also good ; there is 
a trial in it exciting enough to set you improving on counsels’ 
conduct of their briefs, and in the last few pages an admirable 
surprise is sprung upon you. Throughout both parts narrative 
and dialogue keep up a creditable Jeyel of brightness, with just 
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a suggestion, which might easily be avoided, of the brightness 
of the ‘comic’ papers; there is a casual air about the characters’ 
expressions which is refreshing after the customary rant of 
novels, but is occasionally a little out of place. Another fault to 
be remedied easily is Mr. Knight’s unnecessary deliverance of 
opinions, which will attract irrelevant sympathy and antipathy ; 
thus, the present reviewer agreed with him in his view of the A 
Parish Councils Bill, and was shocked at his remarks about 3 
James the Second—neither Bill nor king having anything to 
do with the story. But the book remains one to read with 
interest for its positive merits; and for its negative merits, 
freedom from ultra-conventionalism and pretension, likely to 
be a forerunner of a better. 

The Christ that is to be was in its way a very remarkable pro- 
duction, and remarkable also to some extent is The Quickening 
of Caliban, a Modern Story of Evolution (London : Cassell) by 
the same author, Mr. J. Compton Rickett. But it is also pro- 
foundly disappointing. The idea, which is emphasised by the : 
sub-title, is to trace the awakening of a human soul in a creature 
half-beast, half-man, our friend the missing-link in fact. A 
good idea, beyond doubt ; but it is completely given away, so 
to speak, in the execution. For the creature, who was caught 
in Africa, and brought to London for exhibition, is practically a 
man of a somewhat superior type, if one takes an average of 
the world! When we meet with him he has merely had a bit 
of education at the hands of missionaries, yet he exhibits an 
intelligence far above that of the negro: in fact, his conversa- 
tion resembles that of an egotistical undergraduate of the Ly 
thoughtful kind. True, we are informed of inability to pursue 
the same train of idea for long, of bursts of passion, and of 
strange familiarity with the ways of beasts, but the two former 
traits are human enough and the last shows not an inhuman 
quality but a human which it is the pity of civilisation we 
others have lost. Again, his appearance was seemingly that of 
a type superior to the negro. In other words the interest 
suggested by the title is not kept up. And another admirable 
chance is lost. A European woman had been captured by | 
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unknown savages ; her daughter was sent back to the whites, 
and by this daughter of a white woman and a creature 
described as half-ape (of the same race as Caliban) an English 
missionary hasa daughter, the heroine of the tale. An excellent 
idea, again: but lo! ‘the native account described their 
captors as men of large stature, with straight hair and light 
brown skin, entirely unlike the Bantur type.’ So the ape interest 
vanishes again. Of course the two meet and the girl develops 
an interest in Caliban, but you are left to account for this 
easily on a theory of ordinary benevolence and sympathy. 
Mr. Rickett, in fine, who might have made a weird and { 
entrancing story out of his idea, declines on a commonplace 
tale of the partial civilisation of a savage, and, as we have 
indicated, begins practically by assuming it. For the rest, his 
book contains some tolerably interesting characters, sketched 
with sympathy and a rough sort of truth, without much 
subtlety : there is for instance a conversation between a clergy- 
man and a sceptical professor which is almost as naive as 
Robert Elsmere. But the book is well-written, on the whole, 
and by no means without intelligence. 
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